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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WIN ForAL Mor0A AT TROY « BIG ROCK | \\ 


LILY LAKE - WHEATLAND PLOWING CONTESTS | 





Using Firestone Ground Grip Tires, : ‘\ 

Paul’ Stiefbold i che blghont Carl Shoger had the highest page ag henge — first blace 
score for any one meet, with O2% average score per contest with 90 in the Young Men’s Class in 
— out of 100. He also had the out of 100 possible points, using each of the four contests on 
argest number of points for the four Firestone Ground Grip Tires. Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


contests. 356% out of a possible 400. 


Beucron: Ground Grip Tires won sweeping victories this year 
in the plowing contests at Troy, Lily Lake, Big Rock and Wheatland, 
Illinois. In the plowing contests, as on the farms, more tractors were 
equipped with Firestone Ground Grip Tires than all other makes of 
tires combined. And these all-purpose tractor tires scored 3500 % points 
out of a possible total of 4100 for the four contests. 


Why do plowing champions choose Firestone Ground Grip Tires? 








The answer is: Fo 
GREATER TRACTION—Takes a deeper, broader bite into the De 
soil. Has positive self-cleaning action. stt 
GREATER STRENGTH—Resists the strain of heavy pulling 7” 
because every fiber of every cord is saturated with liquid rubber by the yi 
patented Firestone Gum-Dipping process. Two extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords under the tread bind the tread and cord body so solidly 
together that we guarantee they will not separate. tu 
GREATER SAVINGS—Saves 25% in time and up to 50% in de 
fuel over steel-lugged wheels. ca 
ame fo: 
GREATER DRAWBAR PULL enables this tire to do more 
work in a given time. og 
Specify Firestone Ground Grip Tires when buying a new tractor or 
any wheeled farm implement. And, for your present equipment, ask “A 
your nearest Firestone Implement Dealer, Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto is 
Supply & Service Store about the economical Firestone Cut-Down 
Wheel Program. | 
atom, to the Firestone broadcast of the International Livestock Show from Chicago, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. gr 
, 2, 3. See your local newspaper for station and time. Also listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring co 
Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 
ro 


SPECIFY FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES ON NEW fe me 
TRACTORS AND ALL WHEELED FARM IMPLEMENTS | : 


More Farm Tractors are Equipped with Firestone Ground a 
* Grip Tires Than All Other Makes of Tires Combined 


Copyright 1937. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, | € 
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Works More Acreage Per Dollar 


For plus profits—extra profits from each season’s work—choose a John 
Deere Model “AO” Orchard and Grove Tractor. You'll like the low, fully 
streamlined design; the narrow compact construction; the careful shield- 
ing and guarding. It’s designed from radiator to drawbar to increase 
yields by protecting trees, blossoms and fruit. 


And under those smooth, flowing lines are other profit-increasing fea- 
tures that are the direct result of exclusive John Deere two-cylinder engine 
design. Fewer, stronger, more rugged parts that last longer, completely 
enclosed within a dust-proof, oil-tight housing—yet quickly accessible 
for easy maintenance right on the farm; a straight-line transmission with 
no bevel gears to consume power; a 13-year record of burning the low- 
cost fuels successfully—these are all features of the John Deere Model 
“AO”; features that cut your costs and thereby add to your profits. There 
is also a model “BO”, a smaller size for the lighter orchard jobs. 


Get the feel of the wheel of the John Deere tractor out in your own 
grove or orchard. Notice how easily it handles, the convenience of all 
controls, the ability you have to turn short around trees or at the end of 
rows. Make it a point to ask your nearby John Deere dealer for a demon- 


‘Stration—and—send this coupon for free illustrated folders. 


2-CYLINDER 
TRACTORS 
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The John Deere Model “AO” is built 
low, fully streamlined; has 6-horse 
pulling capacity. 


Model “BO,” with 4-horse pulling 
capacity, is a favorite where power 
requirements are lower. 
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a JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Dept. C-42 
MOLINE. ILLINOIS 
Send me your FREE folder on John Deere 
Orchard Tractors, also literature on the im- 
plements checked. 
0 John Deere Orchard Tractors 
O John Deere Orchard Harrows 
DC John Deere Cultivators 
0 John Deere Plows 
0 John Deere Mowers 
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OU know what a job a team, or 
tractor or truck does on your farm. 


You know how you'd feel if somebody tried to pass 
a law limiting the number of plows you could pull 
behind a tractor—or the work you could do with 
a team. 


But did you know that the railroads that take your 
crops to market are being threatened with just that 
kind of law? 


For the past fifteen years, the railroads have been 
steadily improving their service. 

They’ve developed bigger locomotives — straight- 
ened curves—reduced grades—laid thousands of 
miles of heavier rails—to give you and other ship- 
pers better service. 


That’s why you didn’t hear any talk about “car 
shortage” last summer, when American farmers had 
one of the biggest wheat crops in years. 


All right, then, what would you 
think of a law forcing railroads to 
use two trains instead of one —by 
limiting the number of freight cars 
an engine can pull? 
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Such a law would unnecessarily increase the cost 
of transportation. That has a direct bearing on 
freight rates. 


It would also force railroad service —" to a level 
of several years ago. 


This bill to hamstring the railroads is called che TRAE 
LIMIT BILL. It has passed the United States Senate 
and is now before the House of Representatives, 


It is called a “safety” measure—yet the fact is, the 
railroads have reduced accidents to employes by 
nearly three-fourths during the same years that 
modern long trains were being developed to give 


you faster, better service. 


There is no real reason why this bill should become ? 


a law—and a lot of common sense against it. 


In your own interest it will pay you to keep an eye on 


railroad regulation bills introduced in Congress or in — 


your own state—and make yourself heard. 
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“FREE FUEL TO CULTIVATE— 


COMPARED TO MY OTHER POWER! 


—REPORTS RANSOM BRAMAN, GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 


“Here’s how it works out in my 
orchards,” says Ransom Braman, 
Greenville, Michigan. 

“In my 40-acre uncultivated sod 
orchard, I use an engine-powered 
sprayer pulled by horses. And in 
my 80-acre clean-cultivated orchard, 
I use a ‘Caterpillar’ Twenty-Two 
Tractor with a power take-off 
sprayer, and a 10-foot double disk. 


“I operate my Twenty-Two doing 
all jobs on the 80-acre orchard for 
the same fuel cost as the engine on 
the sprayer on the 40-acre sod 
orchard. And that doesn’t even con- 
sider the feed and care of the horses, 
which are large items. 

“So I get free cultivation, so far 
as fuel goes, with no horses to feed 
and tend on the 80-acre orchard.” 


With his sure-footed “Caterpillar” 
Twenty-Two Tractor, Mr. Braman 
also gets independence of weather 
to spray in hub-deep mud. And he 
gets typically low fuel and upkeep 
costs! These are practical, hard- 
headed reasons why fruit-growers 
buy more “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractors than all other makes of 
track-type tractors combined! 


Double-disking 3 acres per hour on 2 gallons of 8-cent fuel. Owner Braman driving the streamlined Twenty-Two. 


-: 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Department A-12 
Peoria, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Nl _ 
Tractor profitably in my orchard! 


Size of orchard 
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Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 


___ Power now used—— 
_R. F. D. — 
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TRACTOR CO., 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL 





CATERPILLAR 


aee@. U.8. PAT. OPP. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


ENGINES AND TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 
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“YOU DON'T HAVE To | 
FIGURE ON snuz-_ 
DOWNS WHEN yoy 
SPRAY WITH AHARDIE® 
























@ Time is the biggest single item in spraying cost. The price of the 
sprayer, the cost of materials, the labor payroll—none of these are 
of more importance than the time required to do the job. . . Time 
wasted is money wasted. 

Economy of time depends entirely upon the sprayer. Time—and 
money—are lost when the sprayer fails to measure up to its rating 
of capacity and pressure. Breakdowns and shutdowns may entail 
only an insignificant service cost, but the value of the time lost is 
often more than the whole price of the sprayer. 

That's why Hardie sprayers are built big, strong and dependable. 
They easily measure up to the capacity and pressure expected of 
them. .. Every Hardie does more for its owner than he anticipated 
when he bought it. 

Hardie streamlined sprayers on the Hardie Cutunder Truck pro- 
vide an unusually short turning radius... turn easily in their own 
length on roller bearing wheels. These outfits are available in all 
sizes from 4 to 50 gallons capacity per minute. Fully streamlined 
and dustproofed... Always the leader in the development and pro- 
duction of tractor trailer and truck mounted, truck powered spray- 
ers, Hardie offers a wide range of models in these popular outfits. 










YOU WANT 
A HARDIE © 


1 Full rated capacity and pres- | 
sure delivered at slow speeds. 















Convenient and low-cost ad- | 
justments and replacements. © 











K 3 Vertical crankshaft - driven 
plungers with long connecting - 
rods reducing power and re- 
placement costs. 












Individual, selective, clean oil 
lubrication for every moving § 
part including cylinder, # 
plunger and plunger cup. 


a 









‘Learn how the Hardie is built. See the time-saving and 
labor-saving conveniences that Hardie owners enjoy. Over 
40 sizes and styles permit you to have exactly the Hardie 
your individual need demands. Write for the 1938 Hardie 
catalog—64 pages of valuable sprayer data. 





Pump and engine completely 
protected by dust and dirt- 
proof steel hood. 








Interchangeable steel or rub- 
ber tired wheels. Interchange- 
able steel or wood tank. 






THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HUDSON, MICH. 


Branch Factories, Sales and Service Offices: Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Kansas City, Mo., Brockport, N. Y., Hagerstown, Md. Export Dept., Detroit, Mich.. 


HARDIE 


Dependable Sprayers |v 


maa ee ers Be ce ut ro ting the use of larger tanks, 
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Volumetric pump efficiency 
96% to 98%-—highest in the 
industry. 













Easily accessible stainless steel 
valves. 






Heavy forged steel crank- 
shaft in large replaceable 
bearings. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM DICKENS' TINY TIM 


W: have been re-reading Dickens’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, and we urge 
every fruit grower to do likewise. It will put you in the proper mood to 
enjoy an old-fashioned Christmas. I+ will also make you realize that Christ- 
mas, in addition to its universal spiritual appeal, is a fete day in which fruit 


plays a traditional part. 


Re-read Dickens’ immortal story of a Christmas in England and you will 
come across his description of the “mince-pies, plum-puddings, red-hot 
chestnuts, cherry-cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious pears and immense 
twelfth-cakes" that Scrooge saw in his dream, heaped before the jolly giant 
(The Ghost of Christmas Present), seated in easy state on a kind of throne 


in Scrooge’s very own room. 


Then the description of the city streets: the poulterers’ and fruiterers' 
shops where "great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts, shaped like the 
waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, lolling at the doors and tumbling out into 
the streets in their apoplectic opulence''—Also, the piles of filberts, pears 
and apples "in blooming pyramids,” the clusters of grapes and strings of 
"Norfolk Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the oranges 


and lemons—" 


This is a Christmas setting as it should be, and if all of us would lay 
aside our cares this year and celebrate the day with jollity, feasting and 
friendship, it would do much to set this fear-torn world aright. Let us plan 
then to gather around the hearth-side and enjoy the friendliness of an old- 
fashioned Christmas. And, the fruit grower in particular, proud of the part 
his products play in making the day a joyous one, can say, as does Tiny Tim 
in Dickens' famous tale— 


"God bless us every one.” 
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Rely on McCORMICK-DEERING Tractors 
for Your Orchard and Grove Power Needs 


Anton Carlson, Route 2, Yakima, Washington, and his T-20 

TracTracTor in the apple orchard. Mr. Carlson owns a 110-acre 

farm, 80 acres of which is in orchard. Sixty acres are in apples 
and 20 acres in pears. 


There is an impressive background of tractor leadership and suc- 
cess on your side when you choose a McCormick-Deering Tractor 
for your orchard and grove work. Through all the years of power 
farming development, these tractors have played a leading role. 


What these tractors have done for others, they will do for you— 
give you years of economical performance, save you time owe money, 
and increase your fruit profits. 


In orchards requiring crawler tractor power, the McCormick- 
Deering Model T-20 TracTracTor (shown above) is practical and 
accessible, with a choice of track equipment and tread widths to 
meet your own special requirements. The T-20 is built for maxi- 
mum performance on the job and for minimum expense when 
service is needed. 


Other McCormick-Deering Tractors worth your study are the 
Models 0-12, 10-20 and W-30, all available with special citrus 
fenders. Other fruit growers like the Model W-12, shown at right, 
similar in design to the Model O-12. The nearby McCormick- 
Deering dealer will gladly demonstrate one of these tractors if you 
say the word. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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McCORMICK- DEERING 
W-12 Tractor Ideal in 
Michigan Peach Grove 





Lloyd Richie, Buchanan, Mich., clearing his father's 
orchard of old trees with the McCormick-Deering 
Model W-12 Tractor. 


Peter Richie and his son, Lloyd, of Buchanan, 
Berrien County, Michigan, find the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Model W-12 Tractor “ideal” in cultivating theit 7 
peach orchard. 


“Peaches take lots of cultivation,’ writes Peter 
Richie. “You've got to keep after them with disking 
and dragging or the weeds will get the best of the 
trees. The W-12 is ideal among the trees and the 
daily cost for fuel in any kind of work is omly 
about $1.” 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 
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Wires emanating from this fruit farm power-line transformer speed electric current to storage, packing shed, and hails, 













By JONAS HOWARD 


Every visit to an electrified fruit 
farm reveals the extent of new ap- 
Ove plications of electricity to fruit farm 

operations. No change in modern 
fruit farm practices has been so rapid 
or so definite as that of the accept- 
ance of electricity as the source of 
power for grading, washing, refrig- 
eration, pumping, by-product manu- 
facturing, and a score of other opera- 
tions. 

Technicians say that electrical 
current is a maze of minute units 
called electrons and protons, that the 
action of these units is converted to 
power and light through motors and 
bulbs. The technical side of the mat- 
ter is not in question, for it is gen- 














































ing : : 
erally apparent that with electric 
power there has developed in recent 
anan, years the modern fruit farm, geared 
Deer- to a more efficient system of opera- 
their | tion. 7 : 
There is the grower in west-cen- 
tral Indiana who depends on elec- 
Peter icity f : : 
ki tricity for spraying. A stationary 
ae spray system covers more than 300 
Fx acres of orchard. Three large 
td (Continued on page 22) 
only 
Right, above—W. T. Mann, owner of 
Ohio Grand River Orchard, looks on 
while fruit is moved by hoist elevator 
. in his 75,000-bushel cold storage. 


Right—Workers caring for electrically- 

operated tandem fruit washer in pack- 

eing shed of W. C. Reed and Son 

Orchard located in southern Indiana. 
DECEMBER, 1937 
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BERRIES - 


HEAVY BEARER 


Of the recent small fruit introduc- 
tions, one of the most outstanding is 
the Bristol black raspberry. This 
new raspberry ripens about a week 
earlier than Naples and is a good 
variety to grow with the latter as the 
two provide a lengthened season. 

Bristol berries are large, firm, 
fairly glossy, and of excellent qual- 
ity. Tests with this variety so far 
conducted have shown that the vine 
is vigorous, healthy, and bears heavy 
fruit yields. Performance of the 
Bristol merits further trial. 


PLANTING PLANS 


When planning the berry planting 
the question may arise as to whether 
or not certain varieties will produce 
fruit without the help of suitable 
pollinizers. 

For the most part all berry varie- 
ties grown as commercial sorts will 
produce good crops with their own 
PAGE {0 
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Such varieties are spoken 


pollen. 
of as being self-fruitful. However, 
it has been shown that the presence 
of bees in Michigan raspberry plant- 
ings during bloom resulted in better 
fruit. 

It has been determined that some 


blackberries and _ blackberry-dew- 
berry crosses will not pollinize them- 
selves under certain conditions and 
it is not advisable to plant them 
alone. Some of these hybrids are 
Rathbun, Mammoth, McDonald, and 
Wilson. 











BARTLETT PRUNING 


Because of the fire blight danger, 
Bartlett and other susceptible pear 
varieties should be pruned as light- 
ly as possible, says Dr. F. S. How- 
lett of the Ohio Experiment Station. 
Dr. Howlett also explains that fre- 
quently during the first few bearing 
years the grower removes branches 


which, due to their natural upright 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


growth, seem too close. He wa : 
however, that an additional year ¢ 
so of bearing will result in 4 thane 
open tree. : 

Excessive pruning may readily re. 
sult if care is not taken. A succulent 
type of growth is thus induced the 
yield is reduced, and blight suscepti. 
bility becomes greater. 

It is advised that pruning consist 
of removal of badly crossing ang 
rubbing twigs and branches and that 
the diameter of the cuts be as small 
as possible. There is no justifiable 
reason, according to Howlett, of cyt. 
ting back terminal twigs at the top 
of the tree, a procedure which pro- 
duces bushy growth and greatly re- 
duces the yield. In some cases, 


though, a tree may be growing too ° 


tall and light heading back may be 
necessary. 

It is desirable that flowering spurs 
be removed for a distance of 18 
inches, at least along bases of main 
scaffold limbs. Water sprouts, too, 


should be removed at the time of’ 


winter pruning. Otherwise, the 
spurs and sprouts may become in- 
fected with blight and before the dis- 
ease is recognized it may spread rap- 
idly down the scaffold limbs, girdling 
the trees. The removal of this growth 
is one of the most important prac- 
tices for the control of fire blight. 
(Continued on page 12) 


Two New York Experiment Station 
introductions. Aft left is the Pulteney 
pear,.a Bartlett type that promises to 
be a popular sort. It ripens about a 
month after Bartlett and thus is of 
value to lengthen the Bartlett season. 
Below is the Bristol black raspberry. 
It ripens about a week before Naples 
and when planted with the latter variety, 
lengthens the black raspberry season. 
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TION is one of the most 
fare orchard management 
ractices involved in the produc- 
tion of citrus fruits in Arizona. The 

life of the industry in the arid 

Southwest is, of course, dependent 
pe qa reliable and adequate supply 
of irrigation water of good quality. 
It should be of great importance se 
the grove operator to know not only 
the average annual irrigation water 
requirements for a citrus grove in 
southern Arizona but also the rate 
at which the trees use water from 
month to month and from different 
depths of soil in which the roots 
penetrate. Irrigation practices based 
upon information of this character 
should permit a more intelligent soil 
moisture program determined upon 
the actual requirements of the trees, 
should provide soil moisture condi- 
tions best suited to root health and 
functioning, and should insure an 
adequacy of moisture supply in the 
soil to meet the needs of the plant 
at all times without the use of waste- 
ful excesses. 

This bulletin presents the results 
of three years’ study dealing with the 
water requirements of mature Wash- 
ington navel orange and Marsh 
grapefruit trees in the Salt River 
Valley, Maricopa County, Arizona. 
The study had for its primary object 
a determination of the amount of 
water the trees remove from the soil 
under such conditions as exist in pro- 
ducing groves. ss 

The Salt River Valley is in the 
south-central part of Arizona. It 
occupies a part of a large valley 
plain, extending east and west of 
Phoenix, on both sides of Salt River, 
with elevations of 900 to 1,350 feet 
above sea level. At the present time 
slightly more than 300,000 acres are 
irrigated, 243,000 acres being in the 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ As- 
sociation project, which obtains wa- 
ter from storage on Salt River aug- 
mented by supplies from Verde 
River and from wells scattered over 
the valley. The remainder of the 
land is irrigated chiefly with water 
pumped from wells and from Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion canals. The area is character- 
ized by the abundance of fertile, ir- 
tigable land with a definitely limited, 
but generally adequate, water sup- 
ply. 

The climate is characterized by 
high maximum and mean tempera- 
tures, long, hot summers and short, 
mild winters, low annual rainfall, low 
relative humidity, and high percent- 


_age of sunshine. From a considera- 


tion of thirty-six-year monthly pre- 
cipitation averages, there is not 
enough rainfall during any month to 
supply the water needs of citrus or- 
chard trees, but in some winters 
there is sufficient precipitation from 
November until March to supply 
their requirements for that period. 
The principal crops grown are cot- 
DECEMBER, 1937 






CITRUS WATER USAGE 


Presented here is a digest of Arizona Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 153, en- 
titled, "Use of Water by Washington Navel 
Oranges and Marsh Grapefruit Trees in Salt 
River Valley, Arizona,” by Karl Harris, A. F. 
Kinnison, and D. W. Albert. Because of its 
practical value to citrus producers and gen- 
eral interest to all fruit growers we offer 
this review to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
readers.—EDITOR 


ton, alfalfa, truck crops (of which 
lettuce is most important), grain, 
and citrus. The citrus industry in 
the Salt River Valley is expanding 
rapidly. At the present time there 
are 20,000 acres planted chiefly to 
grapefruit and oranges. 

Four groves, in which the fre- 
quency of irrigation and cultural 
methods were typical of the standard 
practices of the valley, were selected 
for experimental work. These 
groves were the Val Vista grove of 
nineteen-year-old Washington navel 
oranges, located nine miles northeast 
of Mesa, the Bowman grove of sev- 
enteen-year-old Washington navel 
oranges, located seven miles north- 
east of Phoenix, the Heard grape- 
fruit grove of twenty-year-old trees 
located seven miles southeast of 
Phoenix, and the I. D. Miller grove 
of twenty-six-year-old grapefruit lo- 
cated eight miles north of Phoenix. 


Cultivation is an important water-con- 
serving practice in citrus soil man- 
agement. The illustration below shows 
a three-section, tractor-drawn spring- 
tooth harrow cultivating in citrus grove 
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It is a common practice in the 
Salt River Valley to grow one or 
more cover crops ‘in orchards during 
the summer months, but for the 
period of this study the experimental 
plots were kept clean of all weeds 
or other plants between the trees. 

Average trees in the grove were 
selected for the experimental plots, 
where the soil was sampled intensive- 
ly. Permanent points of sampling 
were. located uniformly within the 
plot. Each soil sampling point was 
located six inches from the preceding 
one in a definite direction. 

The “improved soil tube” was used 
in obtaining soil samples for the de- 
termination of moisture content. 
Samples were taken in foot sections 
to a depth of six feet after the dry 
surface mulch had been removed. In 
some cases sampling to the full depth 
was prevented by the presence of 
coarse gravel or stones. After the 
samples were taken, the holes were 
filled with loose soil and the mulch 
replaced. Samples were collected at 
each designated sampling point from 
seven to ten days after irrigation and 
then at approximately seven-day in- 
tervals until the next irrigation. The 
samples were placed in airtight cans 
and brought to the laboratory and 
weighed at once. They were then 
dried for twenty-four hours in an 
electric oven at 110 degrees C. and 
reweighed. , 

From the present study based up- 

(Continued on page 26) 


























































































(Continued 
from page 10) 


PEARS -« 


That only small amounts of wood 
need be pruned from young pear 
trees is indicated by Ohio station re- 
sults. The average total weight of 
prunings per tree from 1931 to 1934 
was two pounds. Trees on which the 
tests were made were planted in 1929 
and had been grown under cultiva- 
tion and cover crop with straw mulch 
culture. The trees were trained to 
the modified leader system with five 
main scaffold branches. 

Search should be made for blight 
cankers while winter pruning opera- 
tions are being carried on and before 
growth starts. Cankers must be re- 
moved at this time if fire blight is to 
be controlled. It is also wise to look 
for blight in the tips of the previous 
season’s terminal growth. Sometimes, 
too, blighted shoots hold their leaves 
through the winter. 














CHERRIES - 


FAVORITE VARIETY 


More than 70 per cent of trees in 
the leading sour cherry producing 
sections are of the Montmorency va- 
riety. Principal reasons for popu- 
larity of this variety are productive- 
ness and hardiness of the tree, while 
the fruit meets the exacting demands 
of consumers and processors. 

No other sour cherry is adapted 
to such a wide variation in soils that 
will produce tree growth in satisfac- 
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tory amounts. The Montmorency is 
a small sized tree, seldom more than 
medium in height. But the head of 
the tree is spreading and thickly 
branched and the fruit is borne in 
thick clusters. These factors make 
up in part for the smaller size of the 
tree. 

The variety originated in the 
Montmorency Valley in France hun- 
dreds of years ago and has been cul- 
tivated in America for more than 100 
years. 

Fruit of the Montmorency is ap- 
proximately three-fourths inch in di- 
ameter and ripens about midseason. 
Its color varies from light to dark 
red. While dots on the fruit may 
be numerous, they are usually small 
and inconspicuous. The stem is 
thick, with: a slight reddish tinge. 
Stones of the Montmorency are free 
and often small, flattened, and point- 
ed. Skin of the fruit separates eas- 
ily from the pulp and the flesh has a 
reddish tinge giving a light-pink 
juice. 


Above—Concord grapes similar to 
those produced in the Greenbrier Valley 
of West Virginia. The above grapes 
were fertilized with 200 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer per acre as a 
spring application. Left—Box of Mont- 
morency cherries. This variety is by 
far the favorite in sour cherry pro- 
ducing sections from coast to coast. 


PIE-CHERRY RULING 


Relief for consumers of cherry 
pies is carried in a Federal ruling put 
into effect this fall. Only one pit in 
20 ounces will be allowed if cherries 
are to make standard quality. The 


old ruling stated that one pit in 10 . 


ounces would be allowed. 
Food and Drug Administration 
workers state that cherries with 
more pits than the one to 20 ratio 
can be marketed if the containers 
bear the label “partially pitted” and 
are marked with the substandard 
legend, so consumers may be aware 
of the quality. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
















GRAPES - 


NEW LOCALITY 


An experiment carried on durj 
the past season shows that the Soils 
and climate of 2000-feet high Green. 
brier Valley in southeastern West 
Virginia, are conducive to grape pro- 
duction. 
G. F. Hamilton, head gardener of 
the 7000-acre Greenbrier Estate at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in 
1936 planted a 500-foot row of Con. 
cord and Delaware grapes which he 
trained to a trellis last spring. This 

































fall, Hamilton harvested more than n 

16 bushels of grapes from the vines tl 

and he is convinced that Greenbrier s 

soils are excellent for the produc. v 

tion of grapes. fi 

Hamilton pruned back the vines h 

heavily in early March. The-plants b 
had been set out about four feet 

apart. They were then trained to the n 
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Kniffen system where two branches © 
of new wood are trained along each ~ 
of two trellis wires. Under this ™ 
system, eight to 10 buds are usually 7 
left on each branch to provide for” 
the coming season’s fruiting. All = 
other growth is removed. 4 

In his work Hamilton used bone @ 
meal as a fertilizer, but other forms | 
of plant nutrients, particularly nitro-~ 
genous fertilizers, would have given” 
similar results. The bone meal, be-~ 
sides adding nitrogen and other fer- 7 
tilizing materials, gave lime to the® 
soil. 


Generous portions of the bone | 
meal were spread about the base of © 
each vine. The fertilizer was then © 
lightly turned under, care being | 
taken not to work the soil too deep © 
which would result in injury to the | 
roots. “4 

Hamilton recommends turning un- | 
der the bone meal to a depth of about — 
three inches. a 
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My first contact with Hugh La- 
mar, Jr., was at the 1936 meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Horticultural 
Society. He was smiling—smiling 
when most people would be sober- 
faced. As the society’s president, 
he was leading a heated discussion 
by a group of fruit growers. ; 

I thought to myself, “This man 
must have the situation pretty well 
inhand. He can’t be worrying about 
anything else or he wouldn't be able 
to hold the attention of those 
growers.” 

It’s becoming more and more ap- 
parent that growers who get the 
most out of the horticultural society 
meetings are those who have things 
running smoothly at home and don’t 
have to worry about whether there’s 
enough gas in the table lamps, if the 
storage is lighted well enough to al- 
low Jim, the foreman, to move that 
big order of fruit without accidents, 
and a thousand other items with 
which the owner of a fruit farm is 
concerned. 

So when information was needed 
from a grower on the application of 
electricity to fruit farms, I asked 
Hugh Lamar just how he uses elec- 
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tricity. I had seen Lamar’s fruit 
farm home and.buildings from the 
main street of Cobden, Ill., on a 
bright spring morning. Folks in 
Cobden will tell you that Lamar is a 
good grower. 

His home is on a low hill sur- 
rounded by the 100-acre orchard of 
Red Bird, Elberta, and Hale peach 
trees. The orchard enterprise is 13 
years old. 

When questioned as to his opinion 
on electricity for fruit farms, Lamar 
replied, ‘““We are very much in favor 
of rural electrification. All of our 
grading and brushing operations 
have electricity as the source of 
power, and the packing shed and 
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OFF 
THE 


HIGHLINE 


By W. H. ZIPF 


Electric meters are symbols of rural 
electrification progress. Through these 
measuring devices flows the “life blood" 
of the country's electrified fruit farms. 





















HUGH LAMAR, JR. 


other buildings are lighted with elec- 
tricity. In 1933 we rewired the 
packing shed with 210 voltage when 
more modern machinery was in- 
stalled.” 

But use of electricity by the La- 
mars is not limited to farm opera- 
tions, for their farm home, ‘too, is 
completely electrified. Range, elec- 
tric refrigerator, water pumps, 
lights, and appliances are electrically 
operated. 

“Our electric power,” explains Mr. 
Lamar, “was first obtained by ap- 
plication to the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company at Marion, III. 
A contract was signed with the util- 
(Continued on page 26) 


Much of the improvement in fruit farm 
cold storage equipment has come 
through availability of electricity to 
fruit growers. Photograph at left shows 
recently installed refrigeration unit in 
cold storage of Laurelville (Ohio) Fruit 
Company, owned by George Bowers. 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


SOCIET® 





YEARBOOK STRESSES VARIETY IMPROVEMENT 


F RUIT growers, and especially 
those who are interested in new va- 
rieties,- will find much of value in 
the 1937 Yearbook of Agriculture. 
This report is a most significant con- 
tribution, bringing together and 
summarizing as it does the fruit, 
vegetable, and flower breeding work 
being done in the United States and 
other parts of the world. This re- 
port will be of particular value to 
fruit breeders, variety specialists, 
teachers, and others who are inter- 
ested in this most fascinating phase 
of horticulture—the improvement of 
varieties. Such a symposium: on 
practical breeding has long been 
needed, and the department special- 
ists did a thoroughly good job of 


bringing together the vast amount ° 


of information on variety improve- 
ment and summarizing it in so able 


_ and readable a manner. 


A long list of garden vegetable 
variety improvement work is re- 
viewed. In the fruit department all 
kinds and species of fruits which are 
grown in the United States are dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the 
work that has been done and which 
is now being done by the various ex- 
periment station workers and by pri- 
vate plant breeders in an effort to 
improve our present list of fruit va- 
rieties. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is alse included with each 
group of plants discussed. 


Horticultural Society Meetings 


State horticultural society meet- 
ings are important conventions in 
which every fruit grower and horti- 
culturist should participate. Horti- 
cultural society programs are con- 
tributing in a large way to the 
dissemination of new and useful 
information which many times is 
invaluable to our rapidly changing 
industry. 

Too often fruit growers do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
of mingling with their fellows at 
these horticultural society meetings. 
The programs are full of valuable in- 
formation, and the allied industrial 
exhibits, which are often an impor- 
tant part of the horticultural society 
conventions, are manned by well-in- 
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formed men who can often be of 
great assistance to fruit growers in 
working out programs in spraying, 
packaging, marketing, fertilizing, 
etc. 

Horticultural societies are grow- 
ing stronger, but they need the sup- 
port of every fruit grower, because 
they are contributing far more to the 
industry than is often apparent to 
the casual observer. 


Apples and Potatoes 


A little over a year ago Dr. O. H. 
Elmer of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station reported in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research 
a@ most remarkable phenomena; 
namely, that when the potato is con- 
fined with gases emanating from ap- 
ple fruits its growth is arrested, and 
that all the potato seed pieces kept 
in incubators in a cold storage room 
containing apples produced small, 
abnormal sprouts. It was proved 
that a volatile substance normally 
produced by ripe apple fruits was the 
cause of this growth inhibition. This 
substance was thought to be ethy- 
lene, since the effect of ethylene upon 
sprout development and on the green 
portions of the potato plant was in- 
distinguishable from the effect that 
is produced by the growth-inhibiting 
gas from apples. It was found that 
pears and hawthorn fruits also 
emanate this gas. 


Memberships 


It is now time to renew your mem- 
bership in the American Pomological 
Society. We are hoping that we shall 
be able to get the Proceedings of the 
Springfield, Mo., meeting off the 
press very much earlier than was 
possible during the past few years, 
so that our members may have this 
valuable volume before the active 
growing season begins. We still 
have a number of copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Virginia meeting. 
This has proved to be a very popular 
volume. 

Membership dues of $1.25 should 
be sent to H. L. Lantz, Secretary, 


Ames, Iowa. MK 


SECRETARY 
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a 
Arsenate Insecticides to Be 
Colored Pink 


The Agricultural Insecticide & 
Fungicide Association at New York 
City has announced that under g 
voluntary agreement of the many. 
facturers of white arsenates—leaq 
arsenate and calcium arsenate—thege 
insecticides wil be colored a disting. 
tive pink. Both arsenates will be the 
same standard color. 



































LAKE SHORE COUNTIES ON | 
FRUIT HONOR-ROLL | 


Tue outstanding feature in a series ™ 
of statistics of the leading fruit coun- 3 
ties in the United States, just ree 
leased by the Census, is perhaps the” 
way in which the counties cluster 
along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
This seems to hold, notwithstanding! 
the great difference in soils, proxite 
ity to market, and transportation 1 
cilities, and it represents an experE 
ence register of the suitability @f 
crops to their environment. It hg 
long been said that the principal gov. 
erning climatic factors in fruit grow 
ing are the late spring and early fal 
frosts. These in turn are greatly 
modified by great bodies of water 
which reduce daily and seasonal ex-¥ 
tremes. . 

Taking Michigan as an especially 
good example, it will be found that 
most of the leading fruit counties 
border on the lakes or they are re 
moved from the shores by only one h 
tier of counties. Thus, of the lead- : 


ing- Michigan apple counties, four— 
Berrien, Van Buren, Allegan, and . 
Oceana—border on the lakes, and me 


two—Kent and Oakland—are in the 
second tier. Of the 14 leading Mich- 
igan cherry counties, only Kent 
County is not on the lake shore. ~ d 

A similar situation will be found . 
in the other States. Door County, 
Wisconsin, first in cherries, is the hi 
only Wisconsin representative in the 


list. The favorable situation on the 4 
lake shore is enhanced by Green Bay Th 
on the other side of the peninsula, me 
Running eastward from Michigan, pe 
this border of fruit counties extends r. 
along the shores of Lake Erie and — bo 
Lake Ontario as far as Oswego . 
County, New York. be 
The fruit releases just mentioned | 
(Continued on page 21) j oF 
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~ Electrical 
Living 
IN THE 
FRUIT FARM HOME 


By MARIAN WATERS 










ad 


SPEAKING of thrilling experi- 
ences! It was just nine o'clock last 
night. The folks next door called on 
the phone. “Hurry over!” they said. 
“We're broadcasting on the amateur 


%” 


station we’ve just finished building. 

Imagine my surprise, when I got 
over there, to hear my Mother’s voice 
—though she is over 800 miles away! 

Hurrying to the microphone I said, 
excitedly, “Why, Mother, how won- 
derful—it sounds just as if you were 


- in the next room! Junior must cer- 


tainly be delighted now that he has 
his broadcasting station in opera- 
tion!” 


There is less housekeeping and more home- 
making in the fruit farm home equipped with 
tireless electrical maids. Top,- right—Foods 
are held at proper temperatures the year 
round in the automatic refrigerator. Right, 
bottom—A versatile appliance is the portable 
electric roaster which bakes, broils, and 
fries. Above—-A small amount of energy, 
both physical and electrical, is needed to 
operate the automatic clothes wringer. 
DECEMBER, 1937 







Mother: “Yes, when Junior got his 
license he was terribly excited. This 
broadcast sort of climaxes the 25 
years your Dad and I have been in 
our orchard home. I recall what a 


thrill it was then . . . when we threw 
the switch that gave us our first 
electricity !” 


Daughter: “Electricity takes the 
place of a lot of hired hands, doesn’t 
it, Mother? I can remember when 
Ned, the hired man, riled you be- 
cause he neglected to fill the wood 















































box with prunings so you could have 
a hot fire for baking. It was a red 
letter day when the electric range ar- 
rived.” 

Mother: “Oh, I must tell you! One 
of those electrically equipped trailers 
went through here a few weeks ago 
giving demonstrations. The new 
range has so many improvements 
Dad said we ought to get one, and I 
didn’t argue a bit.” 

Daughter: “That will be wonder- 
ful. You'll appreciate the time and 
temperature controls on the new 
ranges. You can set them and then 
go about doing other things while 
a meal is cooking.” 

Mother: “So the demonstrator 
showed us. I'll find myself going 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


DRY LIME SULFUR—SULFIX 
SULFUR 


1938 SPRAYING SCHEDULE 










No Scab No Russet No Foliage Injury 


_Pre-Pink 3 Ibs. Dry Lime Sulfur 


and Shs. SULAIX Slee 
Pink 


2 Ibs. Dry Lime Sulfur 
Calyx 4 lbs. SULFIX Sulfur 


Additional | lb. Dry Lime Sulfur 
Scab Sprays 4 Ibs. SULAIX Sulfur 





THESE DILUTIONS ARE PER 100 


GALLONS OF WATER 
| part Dry Lime Sulfur will make wettable up to 4 
parts of SULFIX Sulfur. 
Add 3 Ibs. of Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead to 


each 100 gallons of spray when necessary. When using 
arsenate of lead add 4 Ibs. of hydrated lime to'100 gallons. — 





REPRODUCED FROM/ 
PHOTOGRAPH OF 
ILLINOIS-GROWN STAB 
ING SPRAYED THROW 
OUT THE SEASON ¥ 
S-W DRY LIME SUL 
SULFIX SULFURWE 
TABLE COMBINA 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 











PENNSY 


‘'LVANIA 


EW YORK cove 


INNES fa: fexeyke):: 


Result 


of Usin 


ETTABLE 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


NEW A YEAR AGO—NOW ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 
AS THE MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE AND ECONOMICAL 
SUMMER SPRAY FOR APPLES EVER DEVISED 


a Following the announcement, one year ago, of the NEW SAFETY-FIRST Summer Spray Combination—Sherwin-Williams DRY 
> LIME SULFUR with SULFIX SULFUR-WETTABLE—progressive growers in leading apple growing states used this economical 


"and effective way to MAKE SULFUR WETTABLE—and proved to their SATISFACTION and PROFIT that it assures FINE 


: FINISH and FINE COLOR—and thus MORE SALABLE apples. 


A SCAB-CONTROLLING, NON-RUSSET, NON - INJURIOUS - TO - FOLIAGE SPRAY 
COMBINATION—*4at spreads and sticks 


This new way—Sherwin-Williams DRY LIME SULFUR with 


- SULFIX SULFUR-WETTABLE combination—was subjected ‘to’ 
rigorous, thorough laboratory and field tests before its intro- 


duction. Last summer, practical growers in many states used 
it exclusively instead of old-style, expensive wettable sulfurs. 
They staked their crops on its promised performance and the 
NEW Sherwin-Williams combination even exceeded their ex- 


pectations of efficiency. 


Here's what, it does: PROTECTS against SCAB; ELIMIN- 
ATES risk of RUSSETING, which always threatens when liquid 
lime sulfur is used; GUARDS a ae FOLIAGE INJURY; 
ASSURES A-GRADE APPLES of FINE FINISH and FINE 
COLOR. 

Instead of expensive wettable sulfur DRY LIME SULFUR is 
used as the wetting agent, which in itself is a most effective 
fungicide. It SPREADS uniformly and STICKS tenaciously 


to fruit and foliage. 


HERE’S FURTHER PROOF FROM PRACTICAL GROWERS 


“FINE FINISH" 
“Used the new DRY LIME SULFUR with SUL- 
FIX SULFUR-WETTABLE mixture on our Macks. 
We have 5000 bushels of Macks in storage. 
There was not a dozen scabby apples in the 
lot. Everyone is talking about the beautiful 
finish on the fruit. Foliage is smooth, green 
and beautiful, no crimping of leaves." ~ 
(Name on Request) 


"Used your Dry Lime Sulfur 
combination on my Mcintosh, 


perfect throughout the growin 
with an excellent color, a v 


“EXCELLENT COLOR" 

th Sulfix Sulfur-Wettable 
ener and Stark apples. 

| began using this spray in the ‘pink 


to include cover sprays. Foliage on the trees remain 
— and fruit matured 


was free from scab. | was pi ane with the way this com- 


bination handled in my new spray rig. | will use this 
Sherwin-Williams combination next year in my orchard." 


“HEALTHY FOLIAGE" 


“This past season | used the Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime 
Sulfur with Sulfix Sulfur-Wettable combination in my 
Rome orchard. The combination worked easily in the 
pa rig and is excellent and economical to use. The 

pples are well finished, free from scab and of fine 
smooth finish, and also sy The trees sprayed ‘this year were free from es" 
Sos and the leaves remained green and healthy. 
plan to use the combination in my orchard again the 
coming year.’ 


and carried it through 


(Name on Request) (Name on Request) 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TELLING OF NEW WAY 
FO MAKE SULFUR WETTABLE 


We urge you as a practical commercial grower to write at once for the special folder which tells you how 
this combination mixes, sprays, sticks and assures A-Grade Apples of Fine Finish and Fine Color. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS. 


SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 








CALIFORNIA—"Even at the lower prices 
prevailing this year, the farm value of the 
walnut crop, because of its larger size and 
better quality, will probably result in an 
increase of $1,500,000 over last year's 
returns,” states Carlyle Thorpe, general man- 
ager of California Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Opening prices announced by the associa- 
tion for the 1937 season averaged nearly two 
cents a pound under the previous year and 
were the lowest in more than 20 years. Es- 
timated 1937 production in the State: 57,000 
tons as against 41,900 in 1936, and 52,000 in 
1935, the largest previously recorded crop. 

An extensive advertising campaign is in- 
forming the public of the large crop and 
lower prices. 


RHODE ISLAND—Robert Isaac, U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, was the grim reaper seeking 
relatives of Mickey Mouse when he offered 
lethal tidbits to pesky pine and meadow mice 
in recent demonstrations on orchard mouse 
control. Rhode Island Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion cooperated with the Extension Service in 
securing Mr. Isaac's help. Demonstrations were 


ey) 


held in the orchards of Theodore Froeberg, 
Kingston; S. B. & E. M. Steere, Chepachet; 
N. S. Winsor Estate, Greenville; S. W. G. 
Tourtellot, North Scituate; and Capt. Rohange, 
Portsmouth. 

Some measurements of R. |. Greening ap- 
ples recently completed indicate an increase 
in volume of around 25 per cent from Sep- 
tember | to October |. Early picking may 
be expected to reduce the total crop con- 
siderably—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, 
Kingston. 


KANSAS—Results of the splendid work of 
Northeast Kansas apple advertising organize- 
tion are already in evidence. The publicity 
program calls for a levy of one cent per 
bushel on all packed apples, including utility 
grade. Co-operation with other apple ad- 
vertising projects in the United States is felt 
to be of utmost importance. 

Believing that fall applications of nitrogen 
are especially desirable, many orchardists are 
applying commercial fertilizer to their fruit 
trees. The fertilizer is spread under the outer 
reach of the branches. 

Nurserymen report a most gratifying fall 
business. Orders for fall and spring planting 
of orchard trees, shade trees, windbreaks and 
ornamentals show a marked advance over 
some former years—GEO. W. KINKEAD, 
Sec'y, Topeka. 


MARYLAND—The packing house built last 
year at W. F. Allen Co. Orchards, Salisbury, 
is of interest for its compactness and effi- 
ciency. It contains an apple “line” and a 
peach “line” and is fully equipped for wash- 
ing or dry cleaning. Good lighting, ingenious 
sizing units, and belt distribution to the pack- 
ers are features of this plant. Electric washers 
are so located that instant shut-down of ma- 
chines is possible in several parts of the 
grading machinery. Facing is done by men 
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in pits which are located beneath the grader. 

This year another unit was added, as a 
receiving floor. There is plenty of room in 
this new unit for fruit coming from the 
orchard. It may be sent to the graders by 
conveyor belts, but where fruit comes in 
slowly, there is a sunken driveway where 
teams or trucks may unload directly at the 
receiving end of the grader. 

In the Harrison Nursery packing house, 
Berlin, the fruit is sent to the grader directly 
from the field trucks by gravity conveyors.— 
A. F. VIERHELLER, Sec'y, College Park. 
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UTAH—Joseph T. Baer of Cache Valley has 
“holed up" for the winter in a new concrete 
bank storage cellar costing $1200. Capacity 
of storage, 3600 boxes. 

Prominent among state horticultural society 
officers who are backing movements to 
strengthen leading fruit county horticultural 
organizations, through a series of meetings 
being held jointly by the State society and the 
State farm bureau, are Nello Christofferson, 
Brigham, president, and Drs. A. L. Wilson and 
A. L. Stark of Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, vice-presidents. Tracy Welling, secre- 
tary of the State farm bureau, and a host of 
well known county farm bureau officers and 
horticultural society directors are also active 
in the movement. 

The county organizations, it is expected, 
will reach a larger proportion of growers than 
attend the State conventions and will provide 
opportunity for more active participation by 
members in the activities of the society. 

Mose Holbrook, marketing division, State 
Department of Agriculture, has been named 
to head the State movement to promote the 
consumption of Utah apples on home markets. 
Leading chain stores and independents are 
being encouraged to co-operate in the pro- 
gram.—F. M. COE, Sec'y, Logan. 





ILLINOIS—"Out-puring” the age-old boast 
of a famous soap maker by .16 per cent is 
the accomplishment of Frank Chatten of 
Quincy and L. A. Lloyd of Greenville, when 
they tied for the master award in the Illinois 
95 per cent Clean Apple Club with a score 
of 99.60 per cent. 

Following inspection and grading of or- 
chards of -the sommes number of applicants 
in the history of the organization, 16 growers, 
representing all the apple producing sections 
of the State, were found eligible for mem- 
bership, with fruit grading 95 per cent or 
better. 

The majority who failed*to qualify missed 
by only a fraction of a point. Membership 
certificates are awarded all who qualify, and 
a silver loving cup awaits the winner of the 


master award—JOE B. HALE, Sec'y, Kell. 


MINNESOTA—With 40 new growers added 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


to its membership in 1937, the Head of the 
Lakes Fruit Growers Association experienced 
the best year in its history. Total of 6867 
crates of raspberries marketed brought re- 
turns to grower-members of $2.75 per crate 
for extra fancy grade, $2.40 for fancy, and 
$2.05 for commercial. 

Because of good cane growth in raspberry 
plants in the lake district, the association an- 
ticipates an excellent 1938 season. Much 
new acreage was also planted this fall and it 
is expected additional plantings will be made 
in the spring. 


NEBRASKA—Apple marketing in Nebraska 
follows pretty generally the trend that C. C, 
Taylor discussed in the November issue of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. Every store 
dealing jn groceries handles apples and too 
many of them are culls. A few wide-awake 
growers, however, are appealing to the con- 
sumer on the basis of quality rather than 
price. The number of people calling for the 
better grades has really surprised some of 
these dealers. 

Tip for growers who are bogged with culls: 
Instead of dumping them on a bearish market 


3 S} 


at 15 to 30 cents a bushel, press your culls 
into cider, in which form they are worth at 
least 75 cents a bushel. One Lincoln grocer 
sells from 150 to 200 gallons of cider every 
week. The public taste for cider grows from 
season to season.—E. H. HOPPERT, Sec’y, 


Lincoln. 





NEW YORK—Goaded by the bogie of lower 
prices, plans for the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society meet at Rochester, January 
11-14, will center on: Packing, package de- 
sign, local shippers and jobbers, wholesale 
markets including auctions, New York and 
regional markets, sales promotion and con- 
sumer demands. 

This timely and vigorous program will be 
preceded by a banquet of the New York 
Nurserymen's Association, to which fruitmen 
are invited. An unusual program of enter- 
tainment will follow the feast.—H. B. TUKEY, 
Geneva. 


OKLAHOMA—Hairy vetch when properly 
handled is one of Oklahoma's best cover 
crops for maintaining organic matter in 
orchard soils. Vetch will reseed itself, thus 
eliminating the cost of annual reseedings. 
For soils deficient in phosphorus, the addition 
of 100 to 150 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre may be necessary to get a satisfactory 
stand. Disking the vetch at the proper time 
also prevents wind erosion during the spring 
blowing season. 

The seeding rate for commercial vineyards, 
to which the crop is also adapted, varies from 
10 to 20 pounds per acre. If vetch has not 
been grown on the plot previously, the seed 
should be inoculated.—G. F. GRAY, Horti- 
culturist, Stillwater. 


INDIANA—Early estimates indicate that ap- 

proximately one-half of the State's commer- 

cial apple crop is in cold storage. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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“THAT SPRAYER OF MINE IS 
ALWAYS READY TO GO 
WHEN | AM” 












“SO’S MINE. 
YOU CAN’T BEAT 


A BEAN FOR 
DEPENDABILITY” 

















THERE’S NO 
WEAR-OUT TO THE MODERN BEAN ROYAL. 


T’S BUILT for hard going, long life, and low cost. When, after years of service, any part of the outfit | 
Every working part in the Modern BEAN is made becomes worn it can be éasily, quickly, and cheaply re- | 
by BEAN ... in a BEAN plant ... to exacting BEAN placed. Authorized BEAN dealers and genuine BEAN | 















standards of super-size ruggedness. parts in every growing section insure good service to 
Simplest and most dependable spray pump ever de- BEAN owners everywhere . . . whatever the type, size, 
signed is the BEAN Royal. Fewer parts to wear. Fewer or age of your sprayer. 
parts to watch. Big over-size eccentric instead of an Sizes to meet the needs of every grower. Built with | 
ordinary crankshaft. Indestructible porcelain-lined cyl- Timken Tapered roller-bearing wheels for pneumatic | 
inders, automatic clean oil-bath lubrication, and many tires, dust-proof steel wheels, or without wheels for 
other vital features ...all combined in the Modern BEAN. truck mounting. “te 
See your nearest BEAN dealer for 7'¢, oe | 



















full information. Also, signand 7 sie re, 
send coupon for new com- ee wen 


plete BEAN catalog rr o. 3 Ks 
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BEAN ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF DUSTERS, CLEANERS AND WASHERS 
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LOW-HEADED TREES 


The normal method of pruning a 
peach tree at planting time, says C. 
L. Burkholder of Purdue University, 
is to cut it to a whip about 36 inches 
in length. There is no doubt that such 
trees can be readily treated for bor- 
ers with paradichlorobenzene and 
more easily cultivated. 

But Burkholder contends that be- 
cause of the injury and losses ex- 
perienced as a result of the severe 
winters of 1918, 1930, and 1936, it 
might be well to give consideration 
to heading future peach plantings 
to a height of about six or eight 
inches from the ground. Such prun- 
ing practice would result in a tree 
with a framework of branches so 
low that it would be easy to provide 


The Rio Oso Gem peach, described at right. 


to body and crotches during periods 
of sub-zero weather. 

Peach trees can be fall planted, 
headed back, and a mound of dirt 
thrown up to cover the entire tree, 
protecting it against possible winter- 
killing. 

Some of the disadvantages of low- 
headed peach trees are: 

It is not as easy to cultivate. 

It is more difficult to make para- 
dichlorobenzene applications for 
peach borers. 

Scaffold branches of low-headed 
trees frequently form sharp angles; 
thus the crotches may be weaker than 
is true of scaffolds on higher headed 
trees. 


CURCULIO DANGER 


When engaged in winter clean-up 
work and general orchard sanitation 
practices it is a good plan to check 
up on wild plum bushes which might 





This outstanding variety originated in 


California and is becoming increasingly popular in many peach growing areas. 


protection by completely covering 
the tree crotches with mounds of dirt 
early in the winter. 

One grower at Muncie, Ind., con- 
tinues Burkholder, has an extensive 
peach planting that has been headed 
low and he feels that mounding up 
over the entire body and crotch of 
his trees in the fall of 1935 was a 
distinct help. This grower’s tree- 
loss in the 1935-1936 winter amount- 
ed to only 10 per cent, injury oc- 
curring for the most part in the 
branches. In 1918 and 1930 most of 
his losses were from body and crotch 
killing. 

Burkholder gives the following as 
some of the advantages of low-head- 
ed trees: 

It is easy to cover the entire lower 
trunk and crotch with a mound of 
dirt after heavy frosts have occurred 
in late November. 

By mounding, it is possible to pre- 
vent a large part of the winter injury 
PAGE 20 


be growing adjacent to peach plant- 
ings. Wild plum bushes are hosts for 
the troublesome curculio and should 
be eradicated when found near peach 
plantings. 

In areas where the damage from 
curculio is great it may be necessary 
to burn over areas near peach or- 
chards. The curtulio passes the 
winter as an adult beetle under grass 
and trash in the. orchard, along 
fence rows and in adjacent areas. If 
the orchard is kept clear of trash 
there should be no good possibility 
for the curculio overwintering 
therein. 

But the greatest danger comes 
from trash or other ground cover in 
surrounding areas.* For this reason, 
burning is often recommended. 

When this is done care must be 
taken that only the area intended 
for burning is covered and _ that 
the fire doesn’t spread to valuable 


trees. 
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A well-pruned Bartlett tree. Pruning 
of this tree was not excessive. Re- 
moval of wood will not be as likely to 
promote too vigorous growth of new 
shoots and spurs. The latter condition 
often results in fire blight infection as 
the organism causing this disease at- 
tacks new, vigorous tissue most readily. 


PLANTING DISTANCES 


At a meeting of one of the large 
midwest state horticultural societies 
a vote was taken to determine the 
general opinion on the best planting 
distances for peaches. Results, tabu-. 
lated in terms of the percentage of 
the growers who favored one plant- 
ing distance over another, follow: 18 
by 18 feet, none; 20 by 20 feet, 1.5 
per cent; 24 by 24 feet, 55.5 per 
cent ; more than 24 feet, 43 per cent. 
This tabulation imdicates that more 
than 95 per cent of the growers were 
in favor of planting peaches more 
than 24 feet apart each way. 


CALIFORNIA PEACH 


Several years ago, W. F. Yerkes 
noticed a peach seedling growing in 
his strawberry planting. Not being 
in the way of cultural operations, he 
let it grow. The fruit that this 
chance seedling finally bore was of 
such high quality that Yerkes bud- 
ded a number of stocks from the 
seedling. 

When the budded trees bore a com- 
mercial crop of peaches that came up 
to all expectations, Yerkes applied 
for and was granted a plant patent, 
No. 84. 

Such recognition has resulted in 
the success that Yerkes’ Rio Oso 
Gem, the name given the new fruit, 
has attained in every peach produc- 
ing area. For the most part, plant- 
ings in areas outside of California 
are new, but the peach gives promise 
of becoming nationally important. 
It ripens about two weeks later than 
the J. H. Hale, thus prolonging the 


season and filling a time gap that has 
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previously been without a good free- 
peach. 
This new peach has the fine color 
and large size of the Hale, but is 
firmer, which adds to its appeal for 
wers who ship their peaches. 

Rio Oso Gem is now available 
from a number of leading nurseries 
throughout the country. 

According to the patent statement, 
trees of the Rio Oso Gem variety are 
vigorous and upright in habit of 
wth. Wood is of well-toughened 
fiber and limbs are not easily broken 
under fruit loads. 

Mr. Yerkes believes that his peach 
was produced from a Late Crawford 

llinized- by a Tuscan Cling. He 
also states that it has proved to be 
self-fruitful. 





LAKE SHORE COUNTIES ON 
FRUIT HONOR-ROLL 


(Continued from page 14) 
list the 100 leading counties in the 
United States irrespective of their 
location. 

Based on the number of trees of 
all ages, Yakima County, Washing- 
ton, is first in apples and pears ; Sut- 
ter County, California, in peaches; 
Santa Clara County, California, in 
plums and prunes; Door County, 
Wisconsin, in cherries ; Fresno Coun- 


ty, California, in grapes; Orange | 


County, California, in oranges; and 
Hidalgo County, Texas, in grape- 
fruit. Based on acreage, Tangipa- 
hoa Parish, Louisiana, was first in 
strawberries. 

The items covered in these special 
reports giving the first 100 counties 
for fruit are: Apples, cherries, 
peaches, pears, plums and prunes, 
oranges, grapefruit, grapes, and 
strawberries. 

In addition to the leaflets men- 
tioned, the Census has prepared sev- 
eral other types of reports, as fol- 
lows: County reports, State and 
county reports covering milk, chick- 
ens, population, and vegetables, and 
the United States summary releases 
covering each of the principal crops, 
classes of livestock, and uses of land. 
All releases may be obtained, without 
cost, by addressing Division 37-A, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Please mention AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower and specify exactly which 
reports you desire—Z. R. PETTET, 
Chief Statistician for Agriculture, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S.D.A. 





The New York Experiment Station 
reports that probably the most prom- 
ising new McIntosh apple since the 
introduction of Cortland by the sta- 
tion some years ago is the Kendall. 
It has attracted attention because of 
its fine quality, attractive appearance, 
and promise of a variety that might 


replace Baldwin. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1|938 LINE OF 


FORD V8 TRUCKS 


INCLUDING A NEW DP 





FORD OFFERS WIDE RANGE « FAMOUS V-8 ENGINE 
BRINGS NEW ECONOMY TO LOADS IN ONE-TON RANGE 


The Ford Motor Company has 
built more than four million 
trucks. With this great background 
of experience, it means something 
to say that the 1938 Ford V-8 
Trucks are the finest Ford has 
ever built. 

Here is the widest range of types 
and sizes in all Ford history. The 
big 134-inch and 157-inch wheel- 
base Ford V-8 Trucks are designed 
to do the work of heavier, more 
expensive units — and do it faster, 
at lower cost. An entirely new line 
of 122-inch wheelbase one-ton 
trucks has been added to bridge 
the gap between the larger trucks 
and the new 112-inch wheelbase 
commercial cars. For practically 
every hauling and delivery re- 
quirement there is now a unit that 
gives the high Ford standard of 
dependability and economy! 

The 1938 line of trucks and 
commercial cars are all newly 
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FORD'S SEVENTH YEAR OF V-8 SUCCESS 


styled. They have an impressive 
new front end, a sturdy new grille, 
new headlamps, massive full- 
skirted fenders. Their smart, mod- 
ern appearance is a definite asset 
to any business. 

Other important advances for 
1938 are a new 134-inch wheelbase 
in the big truck line ... a new 
frame width for both the 134-inch 
and 157-inch wheelbase units . . . 
7.50 — 20 dual tire and wheel 
equipment available at extra cost 

. improved brakes and easier 
steering . . . stronger construction 
in vital parts. 

The new one-tonners and com- 
mercial cars offer a choice of the 
85 or 60 horsepower V-8 engine. 

Your Ford dealer invites you to 
see the new line — and to make an 
“on-the-job” test with your own 
loads and your own driver. 


LOW FIRST COST Is ONLY 
THE START OF FORD ECONOMY 
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INCREASE 
YOUR 
APPLE SALES 


-.-Here’s a 
Proven Way! 





Apple growers from every section 
are discovering increased sales and 
profits by packing their better grades 
in Bemis Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags. 


These modern, “visible content” 
bags have won instant acceptance 
with retailers and consumers alike. 
They make even the choicest fruit 
look better. They are easy to fill, 
easy to handle, reduce waste and 
spoilage. They are the modern way 
to increased sales for both grower 
and retailer. 

Just one trial will convince you. 
Try a few bushels packed in Bemis 
Lenonet Bags and watch your 
trade’s quick approval and reorders. 
Send coupon below for sample bag, 
prices and full details...no obligation. 


BEMIS 


ae =. 26 Poplar St. 
s St. Lovis, Mo. 


a! 





























je * pig wae mY 
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r PEN-MESH BAGS "t 
i 1 
¥ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ‘ 
¥ 4% Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 4 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, send at | 

once samples of the following Bemis ' 
t Open-Mesh Bags. Also send prices and 
§ full details. e 
i Lenonet Apple Bags: 5 ib. ___10 Ib. z 
R Visinet Apple Bags: % Bu. ___1 Bu. & 
t ' 
i Name i 
a & 
$ Post Office. fy 
a i 
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A modern tarm home water system. 
draws water from a 125-foot well. 








This pump 
Water is sup- 


plied to three faucets in the home and to outlets 


in the various 


buildings 


on the fruit farm. 


ELECTRONS AND PROTONS 
PERFORM FOR ORCHARDISTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


pumps send spray chemicals surging 
through the intricate pipe layout, and 
their power comes from two big elec- 
tric motors. On this same farm, the 
storage elevator, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and machine shop have elec- 
tricity as the power source. Also, 
the grading and cleaning machines 
are operated by electricity from the 
highline. 

When a New York grower needs 
boxes in a hurry, fast, efficient as- 
sembly is assured with a motorized 
nailing machine. The same source 
of always-available power allows the 
grower to assemble boxes in idle 
hours. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the need of power 
for irrigation. This has been espe- 
cially true in areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains. And with this need for 
power has come the development of 
better pumps. It has been found 
that where available, electricity is by 
far the best source of power for ir- 
rigation. The application of water 
to orchards is a long-time operation 
in most cases—constant operation 
being necessary for days at a time 
when drought or even dry conditions 
prevail. 

All cold storage units from com- 
pressors to humidifiers are usually 
installed with electric motors as 
regular equipment. The rapid de- 
velopment of fruit farm cold stor- 
ages in recent years is due, primarily, 
to the availability of electricity on 
fruit farms and improvements 
brought about by manufacturers. 


A prominent southern Missouri 
grower attributes his success in mov- 
ing cull fruit in the form of cider 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


and apple butter, to the use of elec- 
tric motors on cider press and filter- 
ing equipment. He also has a motor 
hooked up to run the agitator in his 
apple butter cooker. 


Another problem of fruit growers, 
that of washing fruit to meet toler- 
ances, has been lightened by the use 
of electrical power. Washers must 
have power for efficient operation in 
order that the fruit may be handled 
without delay during the busy har- 
vest season. 


In southern Illinois a prominent 
fruit grower effectively merchandizes 
his fruit locally through the use of 
a large neon sign on his roadside 
stand. 

If ever there was a busy place, it 
is a fruit farm workshop on a winter 
day. Here are all sorts of tools and 
machinery. Saws, lathes, belt-lacing 
equipment, drill presses. One north- 
ern Ohio grower has a complete air 
compressor unit which is used for 
spraying paint, for greasing tractors 
and trucks, and for tire inflation. 
Here, too, electricity furnishes power 
and lighting. 

Summed up, then, electricity ‘is 
helping the fruit grower to handle 
his fruit more efficiently, to produce 
clean, salable fruit, and to carry on 
mechanical operations in a more ef- 
ficient manner. There is also the 
factor of greater safety about the 
fruit farm buildings through proper 






lighting, that means much in prompt 


lessened 


handling of fruit with 
The 


danger of costly accidents. 


rapid development of power lines to. 


rural areas indicates the use of elec- 
tricity on an increasing number of 
fruit farms. 
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DR. U. P. HEDRICK 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Tuirty-THREE years of service to the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be culminated when on January 
15 Dr. U. P. Hedrick retires as director. 
This date also marks Dr. Hedrick’s 68th 
birthday. ‘ : 

In 1905, Dr. Hedrick assumed leadership 
of the station’s Department of Horticulture. 
He became vice-director in 1921 and direc- 
tor in 1928. 

Dr. Hedrick is author of such popular 
fruit books as: Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits, 
Manual of American Grape Growing, and 
Systematic Pomology. He also compiled A 
History of Agriculture in the State of New 
York. 

Much of the extensive fruit breeding 
work carried on at the New York station 
has been under Dr. Hedrick’s supervision. 
In recognition of his contributions to the 
fruit breeding field, he was awarded the 
Wilder medal by the American Pomological 
Society in 1929. 

Dr. Hedrick will maintain residence in 
Geneva and expects to keep in touch with 
agricultural affairs as well as to confinue 
his agricultural writings. 

With news of Dr. Hedrick’s retirement 
also comes word that Prof. P. J. Parrott, 
for 33 years head of the station’s en- 
tomology department, has. been appointed 
new station director. In addition to his 
duties as head of the station’s entomology 
department, Prof. Parrott has served as 
vice-director since 1928. He is well known 
to hundreds of Empire State fruit growers 
through his work on the control of fruit 
insects. 

Prof. Parrott recently returned from a 
trip through Africa which included obser- 
vations on the fruit industry of South 
Africa for the U.S.D.A. Prof Parrott will 
be the seventh director to assume office 
during 55 years of the station’s history. 
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“IT’S GOOD 
FOR YOU, 
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“IPS GOOD 
FOR YOUR 
FRUIT ” 
















FERTILIZE FRUIT WITH THIS QUICK- 


ACTING, EASY-TO-HANDLE, CLEAN, 
INEXPENSIVE NITROGEN SOURCE 





HEN you buy Domestic 

Sulphate of Ammonia, you 
get the kind of nitrogen food that 
your fruit needs—and that you 
want, too. 


So far as your fruit is concerned, 
Domestic Sulphate of Ammonia 
is rich in quickly available nitro- 
gen. It starts the crop off early—it 
doesn’t leach away—it makes 
plenty of rich, ripe, plump, juicy 
fruit. And as for you—it’s white 
and clean—easy to handle. 





DOMESTIC 


- And it’s inexpensive. 


There’s one thing more: Do- 
mestic Sulphate of Ammonia is 
made in America by the American 
workmen you depend on to byy 
your crops. When you buy their 
product, you make it possible for 
them to buy your fruit. 


So—when you see your dealer 
about your fertilizer, remember 
the name—Domestic Sulphate 
of Ammonia. You'll do well for 
yourself all around by using it. 






SULPHATE or AMMONIA 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 
SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 














Magazines 
Club No. 200 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWEBR..1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World 1 yr. -SIX 
Good Stories lyr. . ONLY 
Home Circle 1 yr. 
The Home Friend ...... .................. 1 yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr.: 





Club No. 203 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 Z| FOUR 


McCall’s Magazine........................ 1 yr. > ONLY 
Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. $1 40 
The Home Friend......................... 1 yr. ° 





Club No. 205 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. | FOUR 
Pictorial Review..........................-- 1 yr. > ONLY 
Woman's World............................ 1 yr. 
Household Magazine.................... 1 





Club No. 2 











08 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette 1 yr. FIVE 
Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. ONLY 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr. $1 00 
American Poultry Journal.......... 1 yr. ‘i 

Club No. 209 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. ALL 
Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. SsIx 
OS SEE eee 1 yr. > ONLY 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr. 
OS eee ee 1 yr. $1.00 
The Home Friend.......................... 1 yr. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Three of 
the Following Magazines for 









































ee $1.00 
Check Three 

( )-Bresder’s Gasette................................. 1 yr. 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review............ 1 yr. 
( ) Everybodys Poultry Magazine.......... 1 yr. 
( ) Poultry Tribune. 1 yr. 
( ) American Poultry Journal............... 1 yr. 
( ) Farm Journal 1 yr. 
( ) Country Home 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal................ 1 yr. 
( ) Successful Farming...........................-- 1 yr. 
( ) Michigan Farmer 1 yr. 
( ) Pathfinder (wkly).......................- 26 issues 
( ) The Home Friend 1 yr. 
( ) Plymouth Roek Monthlly.................... 1 yr. 
{ ) Mother’s Home Life 1 yr. 
( ) Good Stories 1 yr. 
( ) Home Circle ' 1 yr. 
( ) Ohio Farmer. 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine...........................- 1 yr. 
(° ) Woman’s World 1 yr. 
( ) Leghorn World 1 yr. 
(| ) Capper’s Farmer. 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft..................... 1 yr. 
( ) Blade & Ledger 1 yr. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohie. 
These offers are good only in U. $. A. 


Enclosed find $.............................. .. for which please 
send me the magazines marked with an X. 





Name 
Postoffice 








R. F. D. 
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wedding. 
wedding gift—an 
maker. 











ELECTRICAL LIVING IN THE 
FRUIT FARM HOME 


(Continued from page 15) 


with Dad to more of the meetings he 
attends. 
the washing machine or doing the 
ironing I won’t have to be concerned 
about the cooking. You know we 
take our electric washing machine 
and automatic iron for granted. Can’t 
imagine how some folks without 
these 
Here’s your brother! 


Then, too, while I’m using 


ever accomplish anything. 


Junior: “Hi, Sis. You sure ought 


to be here. Mom makes the best ice 
cream in that refrigerator we got 
this summer, and now we have plenty 
of iced cider ’n everything. Oh, gee, 
Mom’s pushing me away from the 
mike.” ; 


Mother: “Junior has lost the job 


of keeping the old ice box filled with 
ice. But what he likes best of all is 
the fact that he can have about all 
the ice cream he wants without hav- 
ing to crank the freezer.” 


Daughter: “And in the summer- 


time you can have such lovely chilled 
salads. 
don’t perish in an automatic refriger- 
ator—it’s just like in Dad’s storage. 


Perishable products just 


” 


Mother: “Well, the refrigerator 


certainly came in handy the other 
day when we had a wedding shower 
for Alice.” 


Daughter : “Oh, yes, I received an 
of. Alice’s coming 
I’ve already bought her a 
electric coffee 
Hope she likes it.” 

Mother: “Oh, that’s too bad—I 


mean you: buying the coffee maker. 
You see, several of us put together 
and got her a coffee maker-for the 
shower. Alice certainly received many 
beautiful things—a lot of electrical 
gadgets, including one of those en- 
tertainment tray affairs, you know 
the kind with the toaster and little 
trays. Her dad plans to retire as soon 


——s 
_—— 
4 
4 





as Jack, Alice’s fiance, gets t 
oughly familiar with thie on ra 
peach orchard. 
have been nice if you had bee 

for the shower. And it’s Mes ye 
dig going to have to exchange her 
gift.” 


It would certainly 


“That won't be an 


trouble, Mother (Mother doesn’t 
have a coffee maker—I don’t think 
she’d mind at all getting Alice’s gift 
for a Christmas present). Suppose 
I get her—well suppose I get her 
something electrical since that seems 
to be the vogue this year. Why not 
jot down the things she has already 
received and send me the list—then 
I’ll be better able to make a selec- 
tion.” 


Mother : “I'll do that. Junior has 


just gone off to the house to get your 
Dad. He’s cleaning the stoker for 
the night. 
here.” 


It’s become quite cold 


Daughter: “While Junior is gone 


—and getting back to gifts—what 
do you say, Mother, to my getting 
Junior a student’s reading lamp for 
Christmas. I know you have a good 
reading lamp in the living room but 
I thought he would like a lamp on 
the desk in his bedroom.” 


Mother: “That would be a lovely 


gift, Dear. I'll tell you what I’m go- 
ing to get Dad for Christmas—one 
of those sun lamps. 
over on the next orchard has one 
that he uses when he gets in from 
spraying in the wintertime, especial- 
ly when it’s that damp cold that just 
chills your bones. 
didn’t have a cold all winter but Dad 
was laid up for a couple of days on 
several occasions.” 


Mr. Richards 


Mr. Richards 


Daughter: “It might be a good 


idea, too, for you to get one of those 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Ample amounts of canned foods make the year .around diet of folks on fruit farms 


diversified and healthful. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Oven canning is simplified when the electric range is 
equipped with automatic temperature control. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 18) : 

f Her returns have again been 
ry ® ell who have catered to local 
_— to be discussed at the horticultural 
iety meet at Purdue University January 
11.13: Tuesday: Fruit marketing, with par- 
ticular emphasis on results obtained and the 
future use of the society-sponsored Hoosier 
"Seal of Quality." Wednesday: Soil man- 
agement, by Prof. Joseph Oskamp, Cornell 
University, and Dr. J 4: Gourley, Ohio 
State University. Thursday: Codling moth, 
apple scab, and other insects and diseases. 
Growers of other states are also invited.— 


HARRIET ROST, Acting Sec'y, Lafayette. 


MICHIGAN—Of the total Michigan apple 
crop, summer varieties comprise 16 per cent, 
fall varieties 22 per cent, and winter vari- 
eties 62 per cent. The 10-year average per- 
centages are: summer, 20; fall, 27; and 


winter, 53. 





Bewitching old number “999” ..... 
This time it will identify fruit shipped 
from President Roosevelt’s orchard 
in Dutchess County, New York. The 
number was selected because it is the 
membership number of the President 
in the New York and New England 
Apple Institute, according to Theo- 
dor Oxholm, a director of the insti- 
tute, who recently added the Presi- 
dent’s check to the institute’s rapidly 
expanding funds. (The New York 
and New England organization has 
been formed to assist growers in 
increasing the demand for apples 
through planned advertising and 
merchandising programs.) 











OH!O—The Lake Shore Growers Co-operative 
Auction, Inc., juggernauted through the harv- 
est season with fruit and vegetable sales to- 
taling more than $100,000, by working in 
conjunction with Federal and State agricul- 
tural agencies, according to A. C. Secrist, 
Federal-State inspector. 

The organization, headed by Byron Sprague 
as president and Charles Crabtree as man- 


PRESENTING 


the First SMALL Diesel Crawler with 


Diesel 
Fuel 
Economy 
* 
Instant 
Electric 
Starting 
s 
Cletrac 
Performance 
* 
Cletrac 
Simplicity 





GAIN Cletrac marches way ahead 
of the field in its development of a tractor that keeps work on schedule 


a tractor that does heavy farm jobs— 


... that eliminates overtime and extra 
crews ...and saves labor. 


You'll want to see this Model AD 
Cletrac...to examine its many features 
—its smooth idling; its remarkable 
pick up; its compactness; its built-to- 
endure construction. 


a four cylinder, 28 drawbar h. p. Diesel: 
engined tractor for heavy-duty farm 
and orchard work. 


Cletrac Model AD is the first small 
Diesel tractor in its price range and 
power class. It meets a demand that 


has been insistent for years, but never 
before fulfilled. 


This Cletrac Model AD gives the fruit 
grower all of the advantages with all 
of the economy of Diesel power in 


Ask your Cletrac dealer for a demon- 
stration—learn first hand the economy 
of Cletrac Diesel power in your own 
orchard —under your own conditions. 





agef, serves Lake and Ashtabula county 
growers. In the year it has been in opera- 
tion in Geneva splendid work ‘has been ac- 
complished in bringing together buyers and 
growers, this being accomplished through di- 


Valuable Information FREE, Mail Coupon 








rect by mail and newspaper and trade journal 
advertising. 


WISCONSIN—Karl S. Reynolds of Sturgeon 


Clet }eR@M) THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


19300 EUCLID AVE. # CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Crawler Tractors 
: Send complete information on your new Model AD to: 








Bay and R. L. Marken of Kenosha succeed 
themselves as 1938 president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society. The election was con- 
ducted by mail this year for the first time, thus 
making it possible for all members to cast a 
ballot, Directors elected include Murray Bing- 
ham, Sturgeon Bay; Clare Fancher, Sturtevant; 
and Carroll Krippner, Fort Atkinson—H. J. 
RAHMLOW, Sec'y, Madison. 


TENNESSEE—Alfred Swann, who has large 
orchard interests at Dandridge, has con- 
structed a 10,000-bushel cold storage near his 
roadside market on the Knoxville-Ashville high- 
way. Golden Delicious, Red Delicious, Stay- 
man, and Greening apples and table grapes, 
flanked by bottles and jugs of sparkling, fil- 
tered cider, grape, blackberry, and tomato 
juice (all home products, by the way) make 
of this stand a icaaien picture. The picture 
is framed by a grove of large trees beneath 
which rustic tables, some of them topped 
by huge mill stones, and open fireplaces are 
provided for the convenience of the tourist. 
This harmonious scene, adapted as it.is to 
serve commercial ends, should be an insplra- 
tion to other fruit growers—A. N. PRATT, 
State Horticulturist, Nashville. 











Name 
22-94 Horsepower i ai 
5 sizes with Diesel Motors . === 
6 sizes with Gasoline Motors | City State 











_ Citrus Diseases 
and Their Control 


By Fawcett and Lee 













No Time Like 
Now to Get in— « 
Make up te $75 a week 
It's notrick to make up to$12 U Ly 
a day when you use yoarcar asa McNess se tour 
“Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying CAR 


everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 


Authoritative information on citrus diseases 
occurring in all parts of the world is con- 
tained in this 582-page, illustrated volume. 
Serves as a guide to growers in the iden- 
tification of diseases, diagnosis of their 


ee 
; ; money-saving to customers to Ruise 

causes, and application of control measures MeN laily oir ; 

$6.00. This Causiness is depression-proof. Your 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 
3 Z See A ee ee 
American Fruit Grower | | we sooty capital to'belp yo ed quick. 


. started You 
money day. Wetene ouce for Mc- 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio peer ty ez <-saehgeeuen. 


Book sent postpaid on receipt of. price. 
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THE McNESS CO. 558 Adams St., Free 
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Standard 
Garden Tracto 



























Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
Plow for Small Farms. Gardeners, Florists, ES 
S d Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. fEq\ 
d THREE SIZES ’ 
Cultivate), with Ample Power for Field. 4/7 
Haying and Truck 7—= 
Mow pad —_. — > 
umps, Saws 
and Lawns 9 pit Machines. 
Steel or Rubber Tires 
High Wheels- Enclosed Gears. [9 
LOW PRICES : 


f=". - 
Write for Easy Terms Plan $ ASG, Y 4 
and Free Catalog (Rute oon 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 

Pa. W ork, N.Y 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, iow Yi a 
3211 Como Ave. 2448 Market St. 208 Cedar St. 
osesntaieninmeetianeedinantial 






















AREFEF’S “Sweet Sep - 
Sensational variety, the only -bearing 
cherry Known Sweet bright red cherries 

‘a 


ig un’ 
fresh and canning early 


many other excellent 


berries, and 
ties — from © 1500 acren tn the famous Niemi Valier. 
nerience. Len of pe DA, 











FRUIT TREES 


Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, etc. 
Excellent stock. Write for catalog. Box 
"A," The Storrs & Harrison Company, 
83 years at Painesville, Ohio. 


ASPBERRY PLANTS 





RED BLACK 2 YEAR OLD. 
Berries in 3 months after prices. 
t year 25 for 50c. 4 Peach, 33 ft. 
$1.00. Over 100 bengaine ip oc catalog, Bis cash 
Nursery,Box 237 Bridgman, Mich. 








FRUIT TREES 


In the newer and better varieties offered by 
Virginia’s largest growers of Fruit Trees. Write 
for a Free Copy of our 44 page Planting Guide 
and New Price List. 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


NT MEN 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING 75 $60 












Mottonst company needs more men at 
once make regular calls on local 
No experie . Operate 

our capital. Big bonus— 

$500.00 cash or Fo.d Sedan— 

besides your weckly — i 








EREE Facts. “ALBERT MILLS. 

6511 th, C ati, O. 
Let us send 
you a large 


ARTIFICIAL EYES :2:7233 


to select from in your own home. Low co. 


t teed. Book Free. DENVER 
Fit F iuiversity Bide. Denver, Cole. 













RWORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— 
Nothing to wear or cause trouble. 28-foot 
suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money- 
a back guarantee. Write for FREE catalog, 

“@ICRO-WESTCO, Inc, Bettendor!, towa, Dept. 512 

















til picked. Delicious for “2 
. Trees bear at 








CITRUS WATER USAGE 


(Continued from page 11) 


on the moisture withdrawal records, 
it appears that from 65 to 70 per cent 
of the absorbing roots of mature 


| citrus trees are located in the surface 


two feet of soil. The one exception 
in the grove studies was the Heard 
grove, Soil moisture studies not re- 
ported herein were made in three ad- 
ditional groves for short periods, 
and in each of these the greatest 
moisture depletion was in the first 
two feet of soil. 

The rate of use of soil moisture 
from all depths varies markedly from 
season to season and is governed by 
factors affecting the transpirational 
loss of moisture from the foliage. 
The principal factor influencing such 
loss in the groves studied, appears to 
be atmospheric temperature. 

The total annual water usage in 
the groves studied amounted to about 
one acre-foot more for mature grape- 
fruit trees than for the mature 
Washington-navel orange trees, due 
in general to the fact that the grape- 
fruit trees averaged larger in size 
and carried a greater leaf area. On 
the Yuma Mesa in Arizona, the an- 
nual water usage for grapefruit trees 
approximately ten years of age was 
30 acre-inches per year, while in San 
Diego County, California, under 
cool coastal conditions, mature 
Washington navel orange trees used 
but 9.2 acre-inches of water from 
April 1 to October 15, which in most 
years constitutes the only period of 
the year requiring irrigation in that 
district. 

It should be kept in mind that 
the annual water usage here reported, 
i.e., two and one-half acre-feet per 
acre for the orange trees and three 
and one-half acre-feet for the grape- 
fruit trees, represents the quantity of 
water actually used by the trees as 
accurately as such could be deter- 
mined and does not include water 
lost by surface evaporation, deep 
percolation, or by surface runoff. 

The soil moisture depletion data 
for the four mature citrus groves in- 
tensively studied show clearly that 
the withdrawal of soil moisture by 
the tree’s root system is generally 
greatest from the first foot of soil be- 
low the surface mulch and decreases 
sharply with iricrease in depth. It 
follows that irrigation which has 
for its chief objective the replenish- 
ment of soil moisture in that portion 
of the plant’s rooting area from 
which it has been withdrawn need 
not be applied in such amount as 
to wet the soil mass to the full depth 
of root penetration each time the 
surface one and two feet require 
moisture replenishment. Were this 
done, water would be added to a por- 
tion of the soil which was already 
wet and which could not retain much 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


additional moisture. Moreover, if 
the soil were open, some irrigation 
water would undoubtedly be lost to 
depths below the plant’s root system 
Some dissolved plant nutrients would 
likely also be carried to depths be. 
yond recovery by the plant. I free 
drainage were restricted, a perched 
or temporary water table would 
maintain a saturated soil moisture 
condition in a portion of the root 
zone for a sufficient period to prevent 
adequate soil aeration. 


It has been found that the oxygen 


requirement of citrus roots is relg- 
tively high. This fact emphasizes 
the need in citrus irrigation practice 
for providing soil moisture condi- 
tions permitting considerable soil 
aeration, a condition which is ac- 
centuated as soil moisture is depleted 
and the soil approaches the wilting 
point. 

There is evidence that soil mois-: 
ture is equally available for absorp- 
tion by plant roots whether it is 
maintained near field capacity or 
whether depletion occurs near the 
wilting point. Obviously the actual 
need for moisture replenishment oc- 


‘curred far more frequently in the 


first two feet of soil than at greater 
depths. 

In a majority of the groves, 67 per 
cent of the total water used is in the 
upper two feet of soil, 16.6 per cent 
in the third foot, and 10 per cent in 
the fourth foot. This would suggest 
that alternate medium and light ap- 
plications of water, with not more 
than one or two heavy applications 
a year, would be the most efficient 
irrigation practice. 

In the groves studied, the irriga- 
tion interval during the winter 
months may be ‘four times that of 


the summer months, without dan- _ 
gerous depletion of available soil - 


moisture. 

The citrus grower would benefit 
in the saving of irrigation water and 
in continued tree health if the condi- 
tions governing his irrigation prac- 
tice were such as to permit the con- 
trol of water penetration into the soil 
uniformly over the orchard area. 


OFF THE HIGHLINE 
(Continued from page 13) 


ity calling for a $10 minimum for the 
first 150 kilowatts. This contract 
was in force for five years. The 
minimum has now been reduced 
to $6.” 

The experiences of Hugh Lamar, 
Jr., with electricity and its applica- 
tion to his fruit farm are those of 
thousands of other fruit growers in 
every section of the country. Elec- 
tricity has become firmly established 


as power and light for fruit farms. 
DECEMBER, 1937 
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ELECTRICAL LIVING ~ 
(Continued from page 24) 


tric heaters. In the morn- 
ee pctore the bedroom has a chance 
to heat up, you could plug in the 
heater. The heater would be mighty 
useful in late spring and early fall, 
ether “Well, here’s your, Dad. 
He’s mighty anxious to talk to you. 
Dad says Mrs. Richards just phoned 
__wants me to call her right back— 
it’s something about the sewing for 
the church bazaar.” 

Daughter : “Hurry back, Mother.’ 

Dad: “Well, Daughter, Junior 
lived up to his promise of giving us 
a surprise. How are you?” 

Daughter: “Just fine, Dad.” 

Dad: “Your mother was admiring 
the electric sewing machines we saw 
in town last week. I took particular 
notice of the one she liked—I’m get- 
ting it for her for Christmas. Do 
you think she'll be pleased ?” 

Daughter: “I’m certain of that, 
Dad.” 

Dad: “I think she has enough 
lamps and just about all the electrical 
hired hands needed in the’ kitchen. 
The toaster and waffle iron are in use 
most every morning. And she has a 
fan. And her vacuum cleaner still 
does a good job. She’ll be getting a 
new range next year. But I would 
certainly like to surprise her with a 
sewing machine. And maybe an 
ironer too. You see, Daughter, I 
‘made more profit from those apples 
out of our storage than Mother real- 
izes. So I’m planning some sur- 
prises.” 

Daughter: “Dad, you're great. 
Mother’s eyes will certainly light up 





’ 


Christmas day when she sees what 


you’ve done.” 

Junior: “Aw, get off the air, Sis. 
I want to’ see if I can talk to that 
chap down in Mexico. Come on— 
you’ve been on long enough—we’ll 
call you back or we'll be seeing you 
Christmas. If it means anything to 
you, our call letters are W8JRZ, but 
you’re just a girl, you wouldn’t know. 
So long.” 


Daughter: “Meanie! He'll get a 
good sharp letter for that... . Won. 
der if Dad would like a moving pic- 
ture machine for Christmas. I think 
he’d enjoy taking pictures of his 
orchard—he could show these at 


” 





Classified advertisements in news- 
papers of adjoining states to attract 
truckers have brought fine results for 
apple growers of Fremont County, 
Colorado. This advertising campaign 
has been conducted for the past three 
years by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Canon City, Colo. 
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: H. T. Moore 


H. T. MOORE NCW FEADS -ALLE- 
GHENY CHEMICAL CORP. 


Haroip T. MOORE, long prom- 
inent in the sale of agricultural in- 
secticides and fungicides, assumed 
presidency of the Allegheny Chemi- 
cal Corporation, coincident with his 
resignation as assistant manager of 
sales for the General Chemical Com- 
pany on November 1. 

Mr. Moore, who has been affiliated 
with the General Chemicai Company 
for 14 years, is located at the execu- 
tive offices of the Allegheny Chemi- 
cal Corporation in the Berks County 
Trust building, 35 North Sixth 
Street, Reading, Pa. In addition to 
producing arsenicals, sulphur and 
copper compounds, also oil emul- 
sions at its Womelsdorf, Pa.,-plant, 
which is equipped with the: most 
modern machinery, and which is lo- 
cated on the main line of the Reading 
railroad, the company also manu- 
factures a complete line of industrial 
and household paints. 





Frozen fruit production in the 
Northwest has increased from 12,- 
000,000 pounds in 1925 to 53,000,000 
pounds in 1936. While the increase 
was not so great for the East, produc- 
tion was nearly doubled, 15,439,000 
pounds being produced in 1926 and 
approximately 30,000,000 pounds in 
1936. During the same 11-year period 
production of frozen fruit developed 
from 12,600,000 pounds to 86,500,000 
pounds for the entire United States. 

Principal users of frozen fruits are 
jam, jelly and preserve makers, bak- 
ers, and ice cream manufacturers. 
Frozen fruits enable these industries 
to operate throughout the year. 
Bakers especially favor frozen fruit 
as it is slightly superior to the canned 
form. 

Nutritive values of frozen fruits 
are the same as for the fresh products. 
Prof. Carl. R. Fellers, Massachusetts 
State College, has found that frozen 
strawberries, cranberries and_blue- 
berries retain the vitamin C content 


of the fresh product. 
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they're saying 
“+ry ALORCO 
CRYOLITE!” 


That's the werd from growers who 
have actnally triedythis mew in- 
secticide. Dusted or sprayed, 
Alorco Cryolite definite ad - 
vantages for control of codling 
moth, apple flea weevil, curculios 
and other chewing insects. It is a 
much finer powder, therefore sticks 
better, covers more thoroughly, 
and is easier to remove. Severe 
tests indicate that Alorco Cryolite 
does not injure delicate foliage 
under normal conditions. Have 
: your dealer supply you, or write 
t© our distributors for informa- 
tion on results and method of 
using. ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY. 
Sales Agent: ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALORCO 
CRYOLITE 


. en’ ) 
Distributors: 
Stauffer E. I. Dupont de 


Chemical oo) Nemours, Grasselli 
Company, & Ze. 


























SG Chemicals Dept., 
NewYork City aeccew.e Wilmington, Del. 





























WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals every secret he 
employs at U. S. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 
the home wine maker or the small winery. Whoever 
follows the methods described cannot fail to make 
the best possible wine from the variety of grapes 
uses. Written in easy, understandable style. Il- 
lustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 




































BARLUM 


At, HOTEL 












CADILLAC SQUARE 
». AND BATES STREET 














‘OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
ae a land for sale. WILLIAM HAWLEY, Baldwin, 
sconsin. 











FOR SALE 


UNUSUAL BARGAIN IN SOUTH MISSOURI FRUIT 
growing land. Sacrificed because of other interests. Write 
owner, E. H. DALLAS, 2932 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

ONE OF OHIO’S FINEST ORCHARDS. NEARLY 4000 
apple trees. Fully equipped. Must be sold. Write 
THOMAS J. BARRETT, Delaware, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—CLETRAC 25. RECENTLY REBUILT. 
Excellent condition. Priced special for quick sale. 
MARION ROTH, Bellefontaine, Ohio. ; 


_ HAY, GRAIN, PRODUCE 


WANTED—HAY, GRAIN, PRODUCE. CAKLOADS. 
Pay the highest market prices) THE HAMILTON, Cv., 
New Castle, F’ennsylvania. . o.? 


HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY (DIRECT WHOLESALE) 
Fulfashioned—3 Pairs $1 (39¢ Pair). DIRECTCO, 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3- years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


LABOR-SAVING PARADICHLOROBENZENE DRILLS, 
also basket inverters $4.50 plus parcel post. C. C. TAY- 
LOR, Front Street, Mounds, Dlinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 


EVERY SINGLE TOWNSEND FRUIT TREE COMES 
**‘Scaled-To-Type.’’ They cost no more than ordinary trees 
but what a difference they make in your profits. Send 
for your copy of Free Booklet. Tells all about this new 
Townsend ‘‘Sealed-To-Type’’ system and it insures 
you against poor fruit. All leading varieties of Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Plums. Also describes and illustrates in 
colors, new, better paying varieties of Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Grapes, Blackberries, bred for heavier yields by 
the World’s Largest Growers and Shippers of Straw- 
berry plants. This book is valuable to every Fruit Grow- 
er and New Beginner. Write today for your Free Copy. 
E. W. TOWNSEND'S SONS NURSERIES, Dept. 1, Sal- 
isbury, Maryland. 


FRUIT TREES. IN THE NEWER AND BETTER 
varieties offered by Virginia’s largest growers of Fruit 

. Write for a Free Copy of our 44-page Planting 
Guide and New Price List. WAYNESBORO NURSER- 
IES, INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 
























































NEW VARITIES! PEACH AND APPLE. CATALOGUE 
Free. MARKHAM. Fruit Breeder, Xenia, Illinois. 


PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Com 
we vd Buildi 


Trade Mark Spaciatists 
PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25c Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


























GUARANTEED. ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS 25c. 
20 Reprints 25c. Introductory offer. QUALITY PHOTO. 
Box 278F, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—8 PRINTS 25c. REPRINTS 3c. 
oe org ee ae CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, 
boldt, Iowa. 














POULTRY 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY THIS YEAR. READ 
Poultry Tribune. the big monthly magazine that tells 
how leading poultry raisers make money. The only poul- 
try magazine operating its own experimental farm. Five 
years $1.00, one year trial 25c. POULTRY TRIBUNE, 
Dept. C-57, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


RHEUMATISM REMEDY 


RHEUMATISM? RELIEVE ANNOYING PAINS QUICK- 
ly! Keen’s Wintrex Tablets ease the pain of Rheumatism, 
Neuritus and Muscular Lumbago in a short while. Time 
tested. Effective and reliable. Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money back. Ask your Druggist or write direct. for free 
literature. THE KEENE PHARMACAL CO., Dept. F 
Indianapolis, Indi 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


PUT YOUR ORCHARDS ON A PAYING BASIS. WRITE 
Cc. FRIDAY & SON, Westville, New Jersey. Experts in 
Apple Orchard renovation. 


MANAGING HORTICULTURIST. WHOLESALE PRO- 
duction. Apples a specialty. Thoroughly experienced, Un- 
limited references. J. F. COOK, 347 Washington Ave., 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


EXPERIENCED FARMER, 26, WANTS WORK AS 
orchard manager or helper. Reliable. References. D. R. 
BRUBAKER. Otterville, Missouri. 
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ORIENTAL CHESTNUT 
VARIETIES 


T the recent Washington meeting of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Association, 
H. F. Stoke of Roanoke, Va., who has 
tested the various Oriental chestnut va- 
rieties, discussed their merits and faults 
as they grow in Virginia. Mr. Stoke 
said: “Introduction of the Oriental chest- 
nuts has been so recent that not a great 
deal has been accomplished in establish- 
ing named varieties. The purpose of this 
comment is to point out the necessity of 
selecting and establishing worth while 
strains for orchard planting as soon as 
possible. 

“Perhaps no species of nut varies more 
widely in performance than does the 
Chinese chestnut. Occasional trees be- 
gin bearing regular annual crops as early 
as the third year trom seed. Most seed- 
lings, however, bear irregularly and some 
are late in coming into bearing. One such 
tree is bearing a few nuts this season in 
its ninth year.” 

Scions which were grafted in 1933 at 
the end ot the .hird year had an average 
length as follows: Carr 56% inches ; Hob- 
son 80% inches, and Zimmerman 39% 
inches. 

Carr bore good crops in alternate years, 
Hobson good crops annually, the current 
crop being double that of Carr, due to 
the larger size of the nuts, while Zimmer- 
man was unproductive. Carr is of very 
fine quality, being equal to any ever 
sampled by Mr. Stoke, who stated that 
practically any Chinese chestnut was 
palatable. Dr. Gravatt of the U.S.D.A. 
reported that the parent tree of Carr bore 


‘good crops for several years in suc- 


cession. 

Speaking of Chinese chestnuts in gen- 
eral, Mr. Stoke stated that the nuts come 
out of the bur very easily, that the trees 
complete their growth early and are in- 
clined to bear in alternate years. He ex- 
pects the Chinese chestnut to become an 
orchard crop. 

It was brought out that other promising 
chestnut selections are fruiting in the 
U.S.D.A. test plantings and will eventu- 
ally be introduced. Some are fully equal 
to the best American sweet chestnuts in 
quality, and at 12 years of age -are bear- 
ing about a bushel of nuts a year. 


Mr. Stoke considers Austin and Vib-. 


bert good Japanese chestnut varieties, 
being of unusually good quality for that 
species, in this respect comparing favor- 
ably with the better strains of European 
chestnut. 

He believes that even though these va- 
rieties are not perfect, they should be 
planted to stimulate the waning demand 
for chestnuts. The American demand is 
diminishing owing to the inability to get 
good quality chestnuts. Seedling trees 
are not suitable for profitable commercial 
planting as a well pollinated, well cared 
for orchard of a good variety such as the 
Hobson will produce many times the nuts 
that may be expected from an orchard 
of seedling trees—Gerorce L. State, 
Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ Assn., Ge- 
neva, N.Y. 














Small-Fruit Culture 


By James S. Shoemaker 


Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, 
strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries, and cranber- 
ries feature this. text amd reference 
book. Written in an easily understand- 
able style, the practical grower will find 
this volume both interesting and useful. 
52 Illustrations 434 Pages 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


American Fruit Grower 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 








Nov. 30-Dec. 1-2—Northern IIlinoj : 
cultural Society annual meeting Aa ; 
in conjunction with annual meeting Ih 
nois State Vegetable Growers Assn. ‘ 
O. H. Waddell, Sec’y, Davis Junction 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1-2—Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society annual meeting, Chie 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Also a ts 
show.—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y Bast 
Lansing. : ; 

Dec. 1-3—New Jersey State Horticultural 
peomed — — Haddon Hal 

tlantic City—Arthur J. Farl , 
New Brunswick. ; oo) Se 

Dec. 2-3—Oregon State Horticultural So. 
ciety annual meeting, Medford—O, T 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 3-4—Montana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Missoula—Geo, [. 
Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. : 

Dec. ‘ 6-8—Washington State Horticul- 
tural Association annual meetings 
‘Chamber of Commerce Building, We. 
natchee.—J. C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec, 7-9—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety 42nd annual meeting, Charlottes- 
ville. Headquarters, Monticello Hotel: 
meetings in new Armory Bldg—W. € 
Campfield, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 8-10—American Pomological Society 
annual convention in joint session with 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas_ state horticultural societies, 
Springfield, Mo. Program and exhibits 
in Shrine Mosque. Headquarters for 
APS, Hotel Kentwood Arms—H, L, 
Lantz, Sec’y, APS, Ames, Iowa. W. R. 
— Sec’y, Missouri Society, Colum- 

ia. 

Dec. 8-10—Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual business meeting morning 
of the 8th, Pittsburg, adjourning to meet 
with American Pomological and Mis- 
souri and other state horticultural so 
cieties, Springfield, Mo.—Geo. W. Kin- 
kead, Sec’y, Topeka. 

Dec. 8-10—Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society annual meetings, College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln.—E. Hoppert, 
Sec’y, Lincoln. 

Dec. 14-15—Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety 47th annual meeting, Hartford— 
H. C. C. Miles, Sec’y, Milford. 

Dec. 15-17—Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Camden, Del.—T. 
F. Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Jan. 5-7—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Centralia.—Joe B. 
Hale, Sec’y, Kell. 

Jan.- 5-7—Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association annual meeting, Memorial 
Auditorium, Worcester, in conjunction 
with Union Agricultural meetings— 
Wm. R. CoJe, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 11—Vermont Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Burlington, in con- 
junction with Union Agricultural Meet- 
ing and Farm Products Show.—M. B.~ 
Cummings, Sec’y, Burlington. 

Jan. 11-13—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, in connection with annual 
Agricultural Conference—Harriet Rost, 
Acting Sec’y, Lafayette. 

Jan. 11-14—New York State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Rochester.— 








Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. «ta 


Jan. 18-19—Pennsylvania State Horti- 


cultural Association annual meeting, 
Harrisburg—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, State. 


College. 


Jan. 24-26—Ohio State Horticultural So-~ 


ciety annual meeting first three days of 


Farmers’ Week, Jan. 24-28, Ohio State 





University, Columbus—F. H. Beach, 





Sec’y, Columbus. a 
Jan. 26-28—New York State Horticultural ~ 






Society eastern meeting, Kingston— 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. : 
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NEW 


By HANDY ANDY 











Contemplation time. That’s 
what many people call winter 
and especially winters on the 
farm. But for fruit growers win- 
ter is the time to check up on just 
what is needed about the farm- 
stead. The busiest fruit farm 
folks will be those who have 
well-wired electrified homes and 
buildings. There are dozens of 
improvements that can be made 
when there is electricity avail- 
able. Practical experiences are 
many when installing new elec- 
trical equipment. Let us hear 
about those that you have had. 
The address is AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 On- 
tario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











COLD STORAGE BLOWERS ° 


Much of the advance in cold stor- 
age construction and operation has 
come about as a result of recent im- 
provements in equipment. Notable 
among these equipment advances is 
the rapid development of blowers. 
While there are many types of blow- 
ers, the objective for each is to main- 
tain constant temperatures about 
stored fruit. 

Most blowers have the cooling 
coils on the inside and fans draw air 
over the coils before it is forced out 
into the storage room. The fans are 
electrically operated. The illustra- 
tion. below shows an electric motor 
operating the fan of a ceiling-type 
blower. 











® COLD STORAGE 
BLOWERS 


© WATER SYSTEMS 


I visited a new storage recently 
where there was a humidifier hooked 
up with two blowers. In this man- 
ner air for the storage is also given 
the right humidity load. 


WATER SYSTEMS ®@ 


A good friend of mine says that | 


according to his observations one of 
the first units that a fruit grower 
obtains when he receives electric 
power is a water system, or he puts 


an electric motor on the pump that 
has been operated with other power. 


There have been so many improve- 








ments in water systems that most 
fruit growers are familiar with the 
newer types, one of which is shown 
here. These new systems are avail- 
able with mechanism and motors for 
both deep and shallow well service. 


cs 
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The Insulation Used by Many 
Leading Cold Storage Plants 


| to. all parts of the country, ice and 
cold storage plant managers are 
installing Celotex VLTI—because 
they know it stays dry... assures low 
operating Costs permanently. 

These thick, easily installed in- 
sulating blocks are doubly sealed 
against vapor penetration with a 
special asphalt coating and — 
proof membrane wrapper. And, in 
addition, they are protected from 


' termites, dry rot, and fungus 


growths by the exclusive, patented 
Ferox process. 

“Play Safe”—replace wet or old 
insulation in your plant with Celotex 
VLTI (the Vaporproofed Low Tem- 
perature Insulation that vapor can’t 
penetrate and moisture will not de- 
teriorate). And insist on VLTI for 
new cold storage rooms. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S: PAT. OFF. 
*V aporproofed Low Temperature Insulation 


| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 4?G-12-27 # 
3 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
a Please send me your booklet on cold stor- 4 
8 age insulation—“Celotex VLTI.”- 5 
t i 
| Name eeeeeeeeeeeeersseeee Pee eesasereeesees ft 
' 4 
© Addvethecccvccccccccccetetcucesccccccceces i 
1 Gi i 
H ORFe ce cdececscccccsctcccctesccescsacesces : 
' COmmty oc ccccccveescccccesecs State ssccssees ' 
2 eS SS = <= — a ee a a ow a a ae an ae 
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- SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @© 








SACK FILLING RACK 
MADE FROM OLD TIRE 


fRvir grower Charles Packebush of 
Arkansas has apparently experienced 
trouble in trying to fill a sack without as- 
sistance. He has provided help in the 
form of a rack, about which he says: 

“A good sack-filling rack can be made 
by cutting an old buggy tire to the cor- 
rect size and then bending it in a circle. 
Legs of any height desired can be easily 
made from old pieces of iron. Three legs 
will take care of the tire hoop. Hooks 
to hold the sack are then put on the tire 
and any sack will then hang open nicely 
on the rack.” 


CARDS ADVERTISE 
EXTRA’ FANCY APPLES 


Direct mail advertising has always 
been considered a good practice. 
H. H. Morehouse & Son, operators of 
the Mountain Crest Orchard in North 
Carolina, this year used a clever penny 
card to advertise their apples. An il- 
lustration of one of their packed boxes 
appears on the front of the card, while 
the wordage on the back reads: 

“Gift Apples from the Brushy Moun- 
tains. Stark Delicious, Golden Delicious, 
Stayman Winesap—Carton of 50 apples, 
$1.25. Magnum Bonum, Red Winesap— 
Carton of 60 apples, $1.25. Extra Fancy 
Apples packed in attractive cartons of 
about half bushel. Order for yourself, 
friends and relatives. Remit price of the 
apples; we will bill you for shipping 
charges (express or mail, whichever is 
lower). Please state second and third 
choice.” 


PERIODICAL CULTIVATION 
GOOD FOR SOD COVER 


“4 A PORTION of our 400 acres of ap- 

ples,” says Carlind J. Hopkins, well- 
known Virginia grower, “is in sod. We 
try to break up this sod and cultivate well 
about every three years. Some day we 
hope to have lespedeza as a cover for our 
entire planting. When this is accom- 
plished, we will disk the lespedeza once 
a year. This can be done at any time dur- 
ing the winter, in some cases two or three 
cultivations, and the lespedeza will still 
reseed itself.” 


UNIFORMITY IS GOAL 
IN PEACH PRUNING 


& SoomnsEt peach enthusiast is A. . 


Grant Fox, Canadian fruit producer. 
His method of peach pruning is practical, 
for he points out that: 

“Peach pruning is a matter of cutting 
back and thinning out. The most im- 
portant thing is to have an even job when 
the pruning is done. To bring about 
such a result, I have found that the best 
way is to have one man do all the prun- 
ing in a certain section of the orchard. 
For instance, in a block of South Havens, 
I would try to have one man do all the 
pruning. I would try to have another 
man do all the pruning possible in the 
Elbertas, and that gives an even job of 
pruning. 
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This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will. often do) 


and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





“There is just one other thing—in trees 
six years or younger, I cut off the bull 
canes, or the thick, heavier. growth to 
within six inches of the old wood.” 


A young bearing tree added inter- 
est to the display of the Siper 
Orchard in a recent fruit show. 
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CHEMICAL STAINS EASILY 
REMOVED FROM GOGGLES 


HORT and to the point is a 5 i 
S yom we orchardist Ray roe Pe 

is fellow fruit growers about “ 
Table”: “= Rew 

“I’ve found that spray stains on glagses 
or goggles can be easily removed by rub- 
bing with a damp cloth on which has been 
sprinkled some tooth powder, Any of — 
the popular brands should give ‘good je. 
sults. I’ve had no trouble from scratgh. 
ing the glass when a good powder is used” 


BEARING TREE IS 
PART OF EXHIBIT 


_ the Sipers, Earl and VY. O., who 
operate the Siper Orchard in North 
Carolina, put up an exhibit, they are not 
content to offer only their fancy a 
but also include in their display a young 
bearing tree, as the photograph below 
shows. 

They write: “This picture is of the 
Siper Orchard Special Agricultural Bx. 
hibit at the recent Catawba District Pair, 
We have 25 acres of 12-year-old apples 
and 75 acres that are two years of age, 
Our 25 acres of peaches are from three to 
eight years old. In addition to these 
fruits, we have six acres of grapes and 
an acre of figs. 

“From this acreage we gathered 700 
bushels of choice fruit during the past 
season. By 1948 we hope to increase the 
production to 50,000 bushels. Most of 
our apples are of the following varieties; 
Golden Delicious, Starking, Staymared, 
Stayman Winesap, Mammoth Black Twig, 
and Arkansas Black. 

“We have a new spray rig with a fog- 
drive gun that really does the job when 
it comes to cleaning up pests.” 
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READ ABOUT THE SPECTACULAR RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY HALL ORCHARDS, INC. 


Every grower trying to get maximum returns out of his orchard will be 
vitally interested in this actual experience with DOWSPRAY DORMANT.” 

Hall Orchards, Inc., Belding, Michigan, have a 100-acre block of trees 
consisting principally of 35 year old Baldwins. 

Last spring 45 acres were sprayed for rosy apple aphis with DOWSPRAY 
DORMANT. The remaining 55 acres were left unsprayed. 

When the crop was harvested the results were’ almost unbelievable. 
Here is the record of a group of sprayed trees compared with the same 
number of unsprayed trees. These trees were chosen without regard to 
the degree of aphis infestation, but for uniformity of size of trees and for 
uniform, fairly full, well distributed crop. 

QUANTITY OF FRUIT 
By Count Sprayed Unsprayed 
Total apples per tree (average) 6220 9051 


Injured by aphis 107 4721 
Free from injury 6113 4330 


By Volume 
Total basketst per tree (average) 
Injured by aphis 
Free from injury 
TEach basket holds % bushel. 


The sprayed trees yielded nearly ninety per cent more fruit free from 
aphis injury. 

What was the cost? Only 31 cents per tree plus labor. Where can you 
invest your money more profitably? 
en-treszing « Non-nenes a Decide now to cash in on the experience of Hall Orchards, Inc., 
per tree e Fast and easy to prepare next year by spraying with DOWSPRAY DORMANT. A small expenditure 
in money and effort will pay big dividends when you harvest next fall. 
Write for literature on DOWSPRAY DORMANT. 


DOWSPRAY DORMANT HAS THESE ADVANTAGES — 


High in effectiveness e Low in cost 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—Second and Madison Sts., St. Louis— Field Building, Chicago 
576-584 Mission St., San Francisco—2260 East 15th St., Los Angeles 


DOWSPRAY 


DORMANT 


<Q THERE IS A DOW INSECTICIDE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
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Send 


Coupon 


Below for Big NEW FREE 
BOOK with growers’ reports 


0 


HIGHEST PRICES for STARKING; 


Aiso all PRIZE FRUITS, SHRUBS, ROSES. 
An Outstanding Success thruout America 


Coloring solid flashing Red-All-Over WEEKS 
AHEAD of regular Delicious) STARKING 
Double-Red Delicious sweeps all markets— 
East, West, North, South! Not only for Size, 
Perfection,Quality—but for HIGHEST PRICES! 
*““STARKINGS bring 50% higher prices than 
other well-known red apples (My STARKINGS 
bore at 3 years),” writes T. H. Miller. “Our 
STARKINGS grew to 48-to-bushel size— 
brought exceptionally high prices (STARKING 
Trees planted 2 years ago bore this year)”— 
American Fruit Growers Inc. ‘“‘The 100% Bright 
Red of my STARKINGS (the double red De- 
licious) makes them sell on sight! I get 50% 
more for STARKING!’’—W.L. Rosin. Reports 
like these come from farmers and fruit growers, 
small and large, in ALL sections. 

In the far north at Canadian Royal Winter 
Fair—in the keenest competition of fine fruits— 
STARKINGS WON SWEEPSTAKES—were 
awarded the ee over ALL ear 


| 


shay 


Book also shows you Burbank’s Big World- 
Renowned ELEPHANT HEART PLUM, with- 
out a peer among all freestones—Burbank’s 
GREAT YELLOW PLUM (U. S. Pat.) large 
golden beauty of mouth-watering sweetness. And 
* more and MORE pictures and descriptions of 


BIG FREE TREES OFFER. 





Val uy) a Hy Tulane. 


But STARKING’S Startling Growing 

Records are only part of the Big New 
FREE BOOK which your nameand address 

on Coupon Below brings to you. Over 300 
Full-Color-Photo Pictures—true-to-nature. 


72 large pages, over a foot long! Nothing approach- 


ing this Master Book of STARK & BURBANK 


U. S. PATENT FRUITS, SHRUBS and ROSES has 


ever been published before! It is packed with 
grower. Here pictured and described are the w 
Queen of Quality, Youngest and Heaviest-Bear 
STAYMARED, Triple-Red Stayman coloring 
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Profit-Making information for every 
orld-famous GOLDEN DELICIOUS, 
er—the NEW U.S. PAT. SCARLET 
as much as 30 days earlier than the 


NEW 


ordinary, assures extra fancy color, more profits—the NEW U. S. PAT. JONARED, 
Double-Red Jonathan—HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH (World’s First Patented) 
glorious in size and luscious quality—JULY ELBERTA PEACH, Stark-Burbank’s 
wonderful NEW U. S. PAT.! Tree an AMAZING PRODUCER—very early— 
PEACHES RIPENING JUST AT TIME OF HIGHEST PRICES—a sensational 
market peach! MONTEARLY CHERRIES, EARLIEST OF ALL TART SORTS— 
MONTLATE, LATEST OF ALL MONTMORENCIES (both STARK U. S. PAT.) 
extend picking season 6 weeks. ALL OF THESE SOLD ONLY-BY STARK BRO’S. 
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STARK & BURBANK RECORD-BEARING 
STRAIN TREES. And SHRUBS and ROSES! 
The newest, latest sensations—many disclosed 
to the world for the first time! Exclusive crea- 
tions of unrivaled loveliness developed only in 
Stark Nurseries, and sold only by STARK. 


Our New Extra-Liberal Offer of FREE TREES is open to 
every STARK Customer. An exceptional opportunity if you 


act NOW. And remember—the FREE Trees are STARK RECORD-BEARING STRAIN TREES! 


FREE! HOME ORCHARD PLANTING PLANS! 
Simple directions by Stark Horticulturists with easy- 
to-follow diagrams. The most helpful guide to SUC- 
CESS in planting the Home-Yard Orchard or an 
orchard any size. Check Coupon. 

LATEST PLANS and DESIGNS FOR LAND- 
SCAPING — furnished FREE to Customers. Check 
Coupon to get details about plans for beautiful home- 
ground plantings—whether large or small. Beautify 
your grounds and make a profit, too— it decora- 
tive shrubs and fruit-trees. Have fruit your own 





CIOUS FRUITS GROWN on STURDY 


table and plenty to sell—there is a most PROFIT- 
ABLE market at HIGH PRICES for the LUS- 
STARK TREES. Make sure of the Zz 
FINEST FRUITS and ee 


BIGGEST CROPS 
— Get STARK 
TREES 


a go 
USE 


COUPON. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
Largest in the World—Oldest in America ® 9 Branch Nurseries—Coast to Coust 
Box 289 town oe Louisiana, MISSOURI 
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Stark Bro’s are succes- 
sors to Burbank and 
have Exclusive Propa- 
gation, Control and 
Sale of Burbank’s 
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